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THE KEY OF THE KINGDOM. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE IN BEDFORD STREET, 
BOSTON, BY C. A. BARTOL. 

Breturen, — It is remarkable, that, while we, clergy and 
laity, think so well of ourselves as to be scornfully careless 
of any undertaking of others to overset or refute us, we 
yet show our utter freedom from any distinctly corporate 
superciliousness in the fact that our great question now is 
whether we really have a name to live and be known by, 
An individual, born into the world without will of his own, 
has a right to assume a purpose in his existence ; but a vol- 
untary association must furnish an excuse for being. What 
business has it here? Why on God’s earth should it con- 
tinue? In regard to an ecclesiastical communion, nomi- 
nally proposing the highest object conceivable, namely, how 
to make mankind religious together, the demand must be 
practically met, which unsympathizing and hostile people, 
with murder in their eyes, are ever ready to put, why it 
should not give up the ghost. Even so informal and un- 
organized a body as ours, that can scatter or join like the 
flying-artillery, whose surprising evolutions are the marvel 
of yonder Common, can justify its being only by its influ- 
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ence, its redeeming strength beyond itself. What have we 
to say to God’s sentinel of progress, as he paces the walls of 
time, and shouts to us, Who goes there? Does somebody go 
that can answer as a friend, with a defender’s and deliverer’s 
true password and signal? Are we a power for God and 
man ? 

Truly, I wonder not that Jesus himself, forming the first 
missionary band for the world’s conversion, should have 
specified this very test, when to Peter, and afterwards to the 
other disciples, he signified the work to be done under that 
conspicuous symbol of power, the key to the kingdom of 
Heaven. Skilfully as deceptively has the Romish Church, 
loving images, seized on this so striking one. In apologue, 
engraving, or picture, who has not seen ker favorite Apostle 
stand at the gate deciding who should go in or must stay 
out? What a part the figure with the keys, ecclesiastically 
propagated, and never without some apology for a descend- 
ant, has played in her scheme, and in poor copies of it 
in other pseudo-papacies! We believe in no such design. 
of the Master to appoint official and arbitrary guards for 
his Church. We hold as illegitimate that splendid proxy 
for the poor fisherman, who has so long given his absolute 
sentence or casting-vote among the seven hills to decide 
the empire of the world. 

But the old type of power nevertheless bespeaks its true 
interpretation, nay, entreats its omnipotent use at our hands. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether poetry or parable is 
equal to producing another emblem of our office so just 
and comprehensive as the key. Whatever commands in- 
gress or exit anywhere, in the world of matter or of mind, 
is a key. Thus there is the key of a country, harbor, instru- 
ment, military position, policy, language, science. There is 
a key to everything, and everything opens to him that has 
the key. We account our own soul a chamber deep, wide, 
and inaccessible, save to whosoever we choose to suffer to 
come in. But if any one has an experience like and deeper 
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than ours, if he has thought and felt, known and suffered, 
in the same directions, with a force and vividness that put 
our vitality to shame, he has the key to our bosom; all our 
secrets are at his mercy; he has only, as in the familiar 
story, with the password of “ Open sesame!” to touch the 
spring, and all the folding-doors of our breast, tight as we 
have shut them, expand under his finger, like city-gates to 
a triumphal conqueror, What, then, is that key to the 
kingdom of Heaven, by our possession and effectual wield- 
ing of which alone we can vindicate our place and con- 
nection? This is the question I propose,—a question for 
us of life or death, of longer flourishing, or, without any 
crime in this sort of suicide, self-extinction. I propose it 
because we as much as Rome are in danger of mistaking 
the key for this particular gate of the heavenly realm, and 
it is well to note the mistakes we have made, or of which 
we should beware. 

First, Criticism is.not the key. The ability to show or 
put other believers or denominations in the wrong, will 
never lift up for them or us those everlasting doors to let 
the King of glory in. I preach no disallowing of criticism. 
It is indispensable. It has a province of no despicable im- 
portance. To detect and eliminate error, to assay in the 
hotter than chemist’s furnace the strange mixture that 
would pass for truth and separate the most fine gold, to 
watch at our post against the intrusion of real heresy (for 
there is such a thing), and own and honor: falsely stigma- 
tized heretics as perhaps the best believers, to clear away 
the rubbish of ages from the avenue, and mark the pilgrim’s 
path, may be the worthy function of criticism ; but it is not 
to open or occupy the very kingdom of Heaven. We — 
if that majestic plural, applied by editors, politicians, and 
preachers to ten thousand things, defines anything as here 
by me pronounced—we are regarded and charged as being, 
by way of excess, if not of excellence, the critical sect. Of 
course the whole body of dissenters are critics of the old 
establishment. Such as we, who are here assembled, the 
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comers-out from Protestantism and cream of Independency, 
have had to do a peculiar critical work, not yet finished ; 
and our manifold trenchant strokes have hardly, I fear, ae- 
cording to our name or nickname, been always considered 
Liberal. I shall not abnegate or despise our rational origin 
and lineage. I will not affront the dead whose spirits live. 
We began with a sort of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” 
in theology. We have done a noble and needful work thus. 
There has never been a finer criticism than we have supplied. 
* But criticism, necessary as it may be, and great as are the 
themes for its handling, —documents of the faith, author- 
ships, periods, tongues, translations, history of the Church, 
creeds of Christendom, and enlightenings or sophistications 
of philosophy, — criticism altogether is but the preliminary 
and lowest properly religious exercise of our nature. In our 
pulpits, periodicals, debates, conversation, have we not now 
relatively too much of it? Everything can be criticised, 
even God himself. Reasoning has been defined as stating 
that, the opposite of which can be stated equally well. We 
suspect not our own inclinations. Nobody is so surprised 
as a censor to be told he is censorious. But it is a bad 
mind, whose chief attitude or instinctive tendency is to 
find fault, pick flaws, and throw stones. Pardon me, if I 
illustrate personally the criticism I condemn! It may be 
lawful to use its edge on ourselves. 

But let us not own or keep criticism as a predominant 
characteristic. So it were a fatal criticism to ourselves in- 
deed! We shall not gain the ear of the world or the heart 
of man by it. Criticism is the action mainly of the nega- 
tive understanding. The understanding of man alone can 
never attain unto faith. The understanding separately, and 
in its own virtue alone, is not a believer. The negative 
may be a necessary brace for the positive; but the purely 
negative understanding is an infidel. Goethe, who has 
painted the most real devil any artist has given us, with 
what profound discernment makes his devil to be a denying 
spirit! What but this critical and over-particular, vitriolic 
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spirit, in private life, generates a thousand questions about 
little affairs, quarrels with others’ manner of doing every- 
thing or with what they do, and insists on having everything 
its own way, complains that the door or the curtain, a book 
or a table-cloth, is not at just such a place or poise or angle, 
indeed is the chief bane of social and domestic joy, and has 
destroyed more happiness than the thunder-cloud of war 
muttering again over Europe! The, Psalmist warns us not 
to fret ourselves even because of the wicked ; and to dispute 
and wrangle all the time, even against error and errorists, 
is an unfruitful bestowment of the noble powers of man. 

In the lower creation the noisy, irritable, objecting tribes, 
or specimens of a tribe, have the meanest rank in our esteem ; 
and we value even a beast according to its positive char- 
acter, shown in substantial perceptions and warm attach- 
ments. In passing a country estate one may observe —as 
I speak from experience —it is commonly the little dogs 
that run barking at his heels, and will not endure any foreign 
and unfamiliar life in sight; while the large ones of loftier 
breed, as with such grave demeanor they slowly perambulate 
the premises, seem very well to understand and decline to 
molest his peaceable purpose, and courteously accord a de- 
cent and well-behaved stranger’s honest right to the road. 
Would that intellectual creatures had always grace and 
magnanimity enough at least not to contest with each other 
the simple right of way! We have, however, known men 
who rarely opened their mouths but to assail, to argue 
against, and, in the phrase I remember for thirty years to 
this day, from the mouth of a fellow-student, to doubt ex- 
tensively any proposition. Criticism may be a club, a 
pruning-knife, an axe to clear the forest and fell trees that 
are in the way, or a fire to burn the baser growth and under- 
brush; but it is not the key. The mere mention of some 
names would at once reveal the gulf between the critic and 
the believer; for example, a modern and an ancient one, 
Strauss and Paul. 

1 * 
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In the instructive anecdotes by Edward Jesse, we are 
told of a poodle, whom its master taught and disciplined 
to distinguish false notes in music, either of an instrument 
or a voice, till the creature became so thoroughly acquainted 
with and attentive to discords and other musical barbar- 
isms, as to signalize their occurring, slight as was ever 
the mistake, in any performance, by a most expressive and 
emphatic yell. At copcert or opera in the town of Darm- 
stadt, in Germany, the notes of prima donna, or of violin, 
clarionet, hautbois, or bugle, must be in perfect tune, or this 
new sort of critic would sound forth her remonstrance out- 
right on the spot, till she became a terror to all middling 
composers, and a perfect nightmare to the imagination of all 
poor singers and players. But we are not informed that 
the faculty of the little brute went any further. It did not 
get beyond the department of the negative understanding. 
We do not learn that she could create or take part in the 
execution of a symphony. She could make no harmony, 
but only fire out with anger at such as violated it. She 
was no key to the great masters, Beethoven and Mozart, but 
only a sort of live tuning-fork to set or correct the pitch 
for any piece. ‘The curious circumstance — an undoubted 
fact — may teach us that fault-finding is no high, sufficient, 
and saving motion of the human mind. It may suggest 
the possibility of our spending ourselves as cynics in con- 
demning what comes short or is exceptionable in those 
whose actual merits and achievements for God’s glory and 
his children’s welfare far outstrip our own. It may con- 
vince some, whose utterance in the ear of the community 
is one prolonged or repeated, however powerful objurgation, 
that it is no panacea for our temper or others’ cure to de- 
vote ourselves altogether or chiefly to what is evil and sinful 
and out of joint. It should persuade us all, that, while we 
seek and would direct to the kingdom of Heaven, criticism 
is not the key. ° 

But there are finer keys, which yet cannot pierce the 
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wondrous lock, or make the door of the kingdom give way. 
Criticism is not wholly negative. When it affirms, it rises. 
The yea of criticism is science. Its affirmation of divine 
things is theology. But I need not say of this noblest 
of sciences, whose matchless benefit is to tell God’s truth 
toward us, how little it possesses, and how the dissensions 
of its professors have disgusted the mind of the age. Not 
“theological, but natural science interests the young and 
stirring intelligence of our own land. Not a few minds, 
that belong to or would naturally fall within our domain, 
seem trying to substitute science for religion. But it can- 
not be; and I deem it of consequence to say, natural science 
is not the key of the kingdom of Heaven. It is the key to 
the kingdom of Nature ; but the kingdom of Nature and the 
kingdom of Heaven, however doubtless potentially coinci- 
dent in the mind of God, are not, to any ordinary human 
apprehension, the same. Admitting no theory which op- 
poses them to each other, declaring their real inseparableness 
and mutual pervasion, I must also aver that, in no com- 
mon conception yet formed of them do they unite. The 
human soul, according to the powers it puts forth, has the 
choice to be in one or the other. In the possible, but rare 
ecstasy, that lifts and melts clearly together all its manifold 
capabilities, an individual mind may be in both at once. 
But with the vast majority, a million to one, the practical 
limits of human faculty or voluntary attention make science 
only the outer court of the temple; and how grossly plain 
it is, that many prefer to inhabit the vestibule, and not pro- 
ceed into the sanctuary! Well, now, as of old, might we 
speak of philosophy as a porch, each school having its own 
entry or anteroom where it lives, caring not to sit in the 
inner chamber, or stand with bare head and worship under 
the glorious dome of the building! See what large part, 
not only of the general crowd of students and neophytes 
sin learning, but of the most eminent names in various de- 
partments, are incurious of the great — yea, that greatest — 
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problem of our relation to the Infinite, and even protest 
against the introducing of any religious considerations, as 
an incongruity, nay, as apostasy from science, and would 
rule them out from their tribunal! A man of unsurpassed 
eminence in original research, whose name has been in all 
our mouths and ears, himself a noble exception to this re- 
mark, speaking of those able physical philosophers abroad, 
whose censure he was momentarily expecting for having pre- 
sumed to find in the forms of nature the thoughts of God, 
made for them this apology,— that he did not think they 
after all meant to resist the notion of a Deity, but that they 
were so absorbed as to drop down exhausted each in ,his 
own furrow, and so were indisposed to pursue any track 
of investigation to its end in homage and faith to the Most 
High. 

But, thank God! no sharply drawn line of any speciality 
of science is prerequisite to this end! No minute abstru- 
sity of microscopic examination commands the goal. Every 
stalk that grows in the field, every straw that lies on the 
threshing-floor, the wing of every bird that flies in heaven, 
and every fin that oars the deep, furthers us just as well! 
The creeping, chirping, gliding, flashing myriad life I see 
in my walk answers, and is enough. It may be queried 
whether the author himself of the Essay on Classification 
owes his religious pen so much to any logic the sole, in- 
alienable property of his own research, as he does to the 
loftier instinct of his generous and disinterested and relig- 
iously constituted soul, still acting when reasoning is weary 
and not suffering him to be weary, though the links some- 
times drop, before he arrives at his Source, where all may 
be at rest; for we simple and ignorant people, as well as 
the wise and learned, want to get into the kingdom too! 

But, with weariness from intellectual effort, and disuse of 
the surpassing energies, natural science is manifestly no key 
to the kingdom of Heaven. Indeed, there is a way of look-* 
ing clearly, and, after a fashion, thoroughly, at the facts of 
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nature, without ever so much as touching the borders of that 
kingdom. It is to view those facts, as the senses show them, 
superficially related to each other, and, as calculation may 
disclose them, adapted to certain successive appearances 
and results, with a plea of ignorance that they have any be- 
ginning, purpose, or spiritual bond,— nay, branding as sheer 
presumption any pretence to a knowledge of their cause. 
This is that so-called positive science, to which the French 
Comte has given a name, but which has many professors 
and very many pragtitioners who would not care openly to 
take his lead. The real principle, the idol of so many, it is 
truly the weakest and most unnatural of all the superstitions 
of these times. It is a far worse superstition than the spir- 
itualism you may despise. Key to the kingdom of Heaven 
indeed! There is no kingdom of Heaven on this ground at 
all. What need of a key without a door? O, what bitter- 
ness in sorrow, hopelessness of the future, worldliness in 
the present, and utter absence from God with thousands of 
men, — it may be our fellow-citizens, — arise thus! 

But the facts of outward nature need not be — nay, it is 
not according to the nature of the soul that they should be — 
contemplated in this isolated and mechanical way. A man 
who should attempt a perfect exploration of the human 
frame by a survey purely of its cutaneous and muscular sur- 
faces, having first carefully cut the nerves that conduct to the 
battery, and convey the wonderful, incomprehensible spirit- 
ual electricity of the brain, would succeed as well as do 
such disowners of all creation’s commencing and design. 
There is, however, another reason beside this partial per- 
ception, why mere natural science is no key to the kingdom 
of Heaven; namely, that the kingdom of Heaven is not a 
kingdom of the perceptions only, high or low, but of senti- 
ments, resolutions, actions also. It is not simply admiring 
the will,— O the perfect, the beautiful will of God, as he 
goes forth in his chariot to give and execute his own gen- 
eral orders through the universe! It is, moreover, conform- 
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ing ourselves, our heart and will and life, in all moral dili- 
gence and patience, to his most particular pleasure concern- 
ing us,—you and me,—in our whole sphere and destiny ; 
and this is a sanctity of aspiration, a sublimity of endeavor, 
a worth of attainment, that no science whatsoever can reach, 
but which must bring heart, soul, and spirit, as they verge 
on supernatural forces, into play. 

Instances of wisdom and goodness, to suggest an origi- 
nating mind, and to be fuel for worship or material for 
a house of prayer, are plenty on every hand all around. 
Science multiplies them and discovers in them unsuspected 
abundance and startling novelty. But science, furnishing 
timber, is not the architect of the temple. The revering 
heart must build the shrine in which it worships; and the 
facts without the feeling are not that shrine, more than the 
cloth and colors are the flag, until Patriotism, even now it 
may be in Italy, with her hand weaves it, or silver in the 
mine or vault is a vessel on your communion-table, or gold 
of Peru is the ring no prince could buy from my finger. 

Science is the positive understanding, a most precious 
gift, an indispensable ability, in its place no wise to be dis- 
paraged, to be well honored with all instruments, costly 
furnishings, ample conservatories, collegiate chairs, —to be 
cordially thanked for its abundant contributions to enrich 
our language, illustrate our ideas, and, if not to create or 
awaken, yet to subserve with multifarious hints and satis- 
factions the supreme feelings of the soul. But, though it 
reach the pole and pierce the centre, it is not the key for 
which we search. If we apply it, the lock will not yield. 

Mistrust not that professional envy of a different calling 
moves me. I disparage not, I am glad to honor, the great 
names of science, such as that of the patriarch who, in a 
foreign land, has just gone to his grave, with tears of sorrow 
falling from eyes of admiration in every part of the world 
over ashes so nobly alive for near ninety years. But will 
even the German Humboldt touch the human soul as long 
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and deep as the German Luther? No, because not with 
science is the key of the kingdom! Such a man as La 
Place thought he exhausted the virtues of science. Yet 
that which believers in a spiritual world pointed at, was 
to him no more than a painted door. It happens naturally 
enough to a thousand scientific men! “ An undevout as- 
tronomer is mad.” Why is he more mad than the common- 
place, if he be an impious observer? I do not know why 
he is. Do we not see enough in every street to see God? 
Science has now her day. She celebrates her trophies ; she 
is our pride. Let us award her own meed of honor. But, 
nevertheless, while Science is the cry, the catchword, the 
enthusiasm of the sceptical, and a fashion even with the un- 
spiritual-minded and shallow-hearted, we must say, hers is 
not the key. It is delightful to hear her claiming to preach. 
But not she preaches. The soul of man preaches through 
her as a handsome mouthpiece. Deeper words than she can 
penetrate, defend the safe that holds our chief treasure. At 
best, at the underpinning, not the portal, is her place. 

Well, then, is not Genius this missing master-key? As 
the positive understanding is certainly a step above the neg- 
ative, so Genius does not so much tread as soar beyond all 
understanding. But she is no hierarch. She is not the chief 
butler of the vessels that minister to a more than mortal 
hunger and thirst. She carries not the keys of the heavenly 
kingdom at her belt or under her wings. Genius has a 
kingdom, and a royal rule in the imagination of man. Like 
the scribe Jesus talked with in Jerusalem, she is not far 
from the kingdom of God. She is the natural, potent ally 
of religion. She is shorn of her lustre, and can hardly be 
recognized for genius of any sort, when she acts as the foe 
of goodness, purity, celestial beauty, and immortal truth. 
Yet, let us fairly confess, many a witching way she can 
turn her wondrously plastic hand to, without warmly arous- 
ing or distinctly befriending those grandest emotions and 
aims in whose exercise consists the supremacy of the God- 
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head in the human breast. She may show delicacy like 
that of the little barrel that winds up your watch; or wit 
and humor to draw forth the keen or gay response, like the 
tiny teeth of steel that ring out a sharp or merry tune; 
or grandeur of composition to represent, as with day-of- 
judgment music from some wondrous, well-set orchestra, 
the tragic course of the stormy passions of the human 
mind; yet not, after all, disclose the celestial empire in 
the soul. ; 

It goes hard with me to confine her scope or nature; nor 
will I, save where she confines it herself. But I suppose 
we shall not differ or doubt that she can do something, nay, 
no small part of her function, and very marvellously too, 
with merely terrestrial elements. She can, on a sudden, 
transfigure around us what is of the earth, earthy, and fetch 
down to us her bright overshadowing cloud, so that we 
shall wish for tabernacles to. abide in under it, though 
neither Moses nor Elias nor Christ is there,—»not as if 
she were repelling, yet not recognizing and receiving the 
supernal majesty. The man of transcendent imagination 
may leave religion, God, and heaven out. Shakespeare, an- , 
other name for an imagination so peerless and under his 
control, that he could make of it light or lightning by 
turns and just as he pleased, has by a foremost modern 
admirer been accused of this very neglect of divinity, and 
turning the world to mere sport as of fireworks. A recent 
writer has said there is no genius without the morale. 
There may be a sense in the writer’s mind in which this is 
true. But Byron was a man of genius. Say what we will 
in just detraction, what a river is his verse of passion and 
pictorial beauty shaming his detractors’ lines, and to run for 
ages through the earth! Burns was a man of genius, Goe- 
the was a man of genius; and the very stumbling-block, the 
bitter reproach, the lie given to all untempered eulogy, such 
as bestowed on them, is the least challenge any fool may 
fling out, to show how religion or morality was displayed or 
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promoted by them in any proportion to the magnificent 
energies with which they were endowed. 

I do not mean to say, therefore, a life of sheer inutility or 
unmitigated injury was that they led. The merciful God — 
indeed so much more merciful than any man that preaches 
his mercy ! — does not annihilate his creatures ; he does not 
lift up his hand and swear they are not fit to live, because 
they have not yet got the key of his kingdom. Even relig- 
ion is not the whole of man. Our follies and sins sub- 
tracted, forgiven, or revenged, the residue of innocence and 
right God will graciously somehow accept and use, whether 
his creatures in doing it have at the time had Him directly 
in front and in the eye of their mind or not. There is more 
than one clef in the great scale of creation’s genuine music. 
God’s house, above and below, has many mansions, each 
opening to its own key. But genius must be more than 
genius, before it can move the bolt that bars from all pro- 
fane intrusion what we call the kingdom of heaven. In 
Homer, in Dante, in Milton, in Wordsworth, more than 
genius there was: 

“ Up to the hills they lift their eyes!” 


In height, if not in breadth, they exceed their brethren, as 
they ascend the Olympus, the Zion, they survey, where the 
threshold and citadel of the empire stand. 

Not irrelevant to our case are these hints. Is it immodest 
to say that genius has nowhere a higher mark than in many 
with whom we sympathize, and not a few whom we reckon 
in our ranks? It is for us to consider how far genius is still 
divorced from devotion, how far the chambers of our imagery, 
spacious and handsome as they may be, are occupied with 
forms undivine, to what extent any of our finest word-artists, 
in their splendid pages disallowing religion, leave out what 
is greater than anything they put in, —and whether the so 
awkwardly styled Transcendental movement therefore in 
any measure fails, in religion, of the fruit it ought to pro- 
duce. Certainly, if we rely on any merely literary superi- 

VOL. XXII. 
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ority, or boast as the peerless first of men for our imitation 
the most brilliant thinkers, who are without the unction of 
the Holy Ghost, the kingdom will be closed to us. The daz- 
zling butterfly floats in sunshine, and sees but a few inches ; 
and, keen and successful as we may be elsewhere, we shall 
only, with our short-sighted gayety, fumble at the door. I 
may then be forgiven the interrogation, whether many of 
us are not endeavoring to make that general literature, 
which is the great product of genius, our permit and intro- 
duction into the kingdom of Heaven. It will never carry 
us in! 

As, from this bunch of keys hanging at the girdle of the 
soul, we try one after another in vain on the mysterious 
door, if some warm-hearted persons now exclaim, O sure- 
ly that labelled humanity is the particular one we must 
select to undo the fastenings! the answer is, No, not even 
humanity by itself and born of itself alone. Man must be 
accosted and led in a higher name than his own, before he 
can command the seat for which he was made. Human 
beings, recognizing only themselves and their fellows in 
their common existence and rights, considering God, in the 
language of one of these man-worshipping philosophers, but 
one of their ideas, may enter a sort of earthly kingdom, but 
not a heavenly. They may propose to build a sensual 
paradise, no better than the poor old preliminary one in 
Asia, which theologians regret and make-such moan over, 
and we are so well rid of! They may excite a far worthier 
zeal for reform and freedom, still conjuring only in their 
own high and mighty name. But their love, if merely 
human, will by opposition be inflamed and cankered with 
malignity ; not owning the Father in all his children, they 
will not hesitate to wrong some in righting others; and 
their appeal to any higher authority, if they condescend to 
this as a minor and infrequent appendage in their argument, 
will be less to the merciful precepts of the Gospel, than to 
all the wrathful denunciations they can pour out from the 
Old Testament as vials on the head of their foes. 
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To all the humanity we have, certainly let us cling! It 
is our hope of deliverance from bondage. It is the romance 
of real life in a money-loving age and land. Imperfect as 
are its temper and instruments, it is the vision of better 
things, without which the people would morally perish. 
Yet let us implore it not to deny its own nature and be- 
come inhumanity. ‘Terrible indeed is the provocation of 
general iniquity and private unconcern to the benevolent 
‘heart. But the benevolent heart, beating in its own strength 
alone, when resisted becomes ruthless. The flesh seems 
turned to stone. The very soul of tenderness and mercy 
has become like the storm-beaten crags, pitiless as the teeth 
of battle raging across the sea, and unrelenting as the grave. 
Then it tolerates no difference of opinion. It condemns all 
thoughts and plans but its own as sins. Every however 
honest dissenter must have his character stained. Hark! 
what sounds fall from the platform orator’s tongue! 

“ At every word a reputation dies ! ” 


I know the holy motive the reformer pleads. But may it 
not be qleried whether an unscrupulous public personality 
is a righteous instrument, especially when it is known the 
objects of bitter charges or sheer vituperation will never be 
indecent enough likewise to retort on those who seem, like 
blind Polyphemus in his cave, seeking fresh subjects for an 
all-devouring mouth? Blessed be the Lord, there is abun- 
dant psoof that humanity is destined to vanquish this 
fanaticism, which appeals to the low love of scandal and 
coarse common enjoyment of personal abuse! Philan- 
thropy, is the glory of our day. I greet it with all my heart. 
Is it as yet, however, a Christian, or only a Hebrew philan- 
thropy, which mostly prevails? Humanity will be the last, 
sweetest fruit on the tree of life; but from the root of 
divinity it must grow. Science is higher than criticism, 
genius is higher than science, and humanity is higher than 
them all; but as the independent, all-sufficient working-force 
it is too frequently made, it is not the key, — it breaks in 
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the hand that would twist and drive it home to the opening 
of the kingdom of Heaven. 

Once more, Self-culture is not the key. We have talked 
of it as for a human creature the all-inclusive sufficient 
and saving thing. There may be for it a place subordinate 
to higher aims. But as a primary motive it can never an- 
swer to the dignity of our nature or the end of our life, 
To be mainly occupied with self in any way in unfolding 
our abilities, or even in cherishing our virtues and putting 
away our sins, is for us to be selfish men. Self is not the 
true point of departure to reach the destiny of an immortal 
being, point as it may to the pride and pleasure and power 
of such as desire to be high in this world. Self-culture 
the most refined may be a key to success, to social honor, 
to the fashion, the senate, or the club, but not to the king- 
dom of Heaven. Like executive officers, of whom we read 
in royal stories, we must receive the key of the kingdom on 
our knees. Even dumb animals, dimly aware of the au- 
thority of their leaders, kneel to receive their charge and 
burden ; and the waiting, receptive, obedient posure alone 
supremely becomes the human soul. If anything is clear 
on the page of Scripture, or in the eye of reason, it is that 
what we let God do with us, and not what we do for our- 
selves alone, can naturalize us as citizens in his realm. Not 
to hinder, but simply to open the way for his Holy Spirit, is 
our highest wisdom. m 

The key is that sublimest of all experiences and reali- 
ties, —the consciousness of God in the human soul, arising 
from a capacity in our constitution as real and legitimate 
as understanding, imagination, or social affection, while 
in its function above their range. Whoever has this in him- 
self, and can speak to it in others, holds the key. Pope, 
cardinal, priest, technical father in God, or congregational 
minister, has no exclusive installation or stewardship. Ours, 
if we will, is the office of the key. Is it discharged? I speak 
now of our ministerial brotherhood in the relation of each 
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member to his parochial charge, and in our common con- 
cern for the salvation of mankind. By no abstract or acci- 
dental method have I forged my discourse. Rather I trust 
you have observed, that a steady look at the character of 
our constituency has been my guide. We, lay and cleric, 
are a critical, scientific, imaginative, humane, and cultivated, — 
are we also a strongly religious body? Not less but more 
religious should we be for our other acquirements and gifts, 
as a presiding officer must have discretion proportioned to the 
might and multitude he is to control. I have not reasoned 
upon our doctrinal peculiarities; they may be discussed 
enough on other occasions; and the question of strength 
and prevalence, for one or another among the sects, is not 
which carries its logical point here or there, but which is 
most profoundly, and to the heart of the world persuasively, 
sensible of feeling after and finding God. This sensibility, 
in some form, explains the power of every living and victo- 
rious church. Not opposition to the sale of indulgences, 
but justification by faith reared at first the Protestants ; 
the demand for holiness inspired the Methodists; and from 
a vision of the inner light, the Quakers in their rapture, 
while it lasted, threw a trance on the world. The race we 
belong to is loyal, and will hear, if we have aught to say. 

One may scorn the errors and coarse conceptions of the 
divine nature in the mass of men; yet if he speak from 
no vantage-ground of superior piety in himself, but is with- 
out God in the world, all his intellect and wit, polished 
manner, and good society, are lighter than vanity in the 
scale against the rudest simplicity of prayer. We shall 
never prove our cause by getting the laugh on our oppo- 
nents, or by ridiculing them from our own self-conceit. 
God will not open heaven to us for having turned every- 
thing on earth into a joke. <A religion in earnest was the 
praise of a particular order of disciples. There is no other 
religion ! 

In holding forth a religious consciousness for the key of 

9* 
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the kingdom, I take the broadest ground on which thinkers 
the widest apart, theoretic and concrete, can meet. But have 
not some of us erred, in supposing that most of this relig- 
ious consciousness of course and necessarily exists in those 
interested least in the written records, standing monuments, 
and actual services of our faith? To whom did Christ 
assign this key of the divine consciousness, but to those 
who saw in him the Son of God? Doubtless they, and 
not the unbelievers in Judeea, had the strongest internal 
sense of deity! So it may be doubted whether such now 
as care least for the Bible, in a discriminating use of its 
books, — for the Church, as a fellowship of faith and love, — 
for the Sabbath, as an opportunity, —for ordinances and 
exercises of worship, — are those in whom a consciousness 
of the Almighty is deepest and most alive. No, the ky is 
grasped and used by those who in all ways of joint fellow- 
ship, as well as private faithfulness, show themselves organs of 
the holiest feeling, unconscious and lowly shekinahs of Him 
who says, I am, — their ministry bright as Moses from Sinai 
with the presence of the Lord, when he wist not that his 
face shone. Brethren, are we not too scattered and mani- 
fold in our activity? We would not be partial and fanati- 
cal. But should our universality be a meddling with all 
things in their separate earthly qualities, or a spreading 
through all of the celestial temper of which we are in trust ? 
Should not the.trumpet, blown for us, be a recheat from our 
false scent of vague generalization, — perhaps after some 
that confound good with evil, — from the speculative opti- 
mism that counts all for the best, — O, all is for the best! — 
ending in the indifference of a bootless chase and the quiet- 
ism of an objectless life ? 

In a fancy of some golden futurity to roll in on fatal 
wheels, or in a conceit of our ability, it is easy to say, “ Off, 
you lendings!” to all the bonds of what we brand as a dead 
past. But the past is not dead. We should not be alive 
if it were! It is present. I sit at evening by my hearth- 
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stone yonder, while the rough organist under the window 
grinds out of his wooden box, with its soiled green cover, 
some mechanical tune: and, lo! the tune is not made in 
the street there! I hear it come singing or wailing like the 
wind from far-off ages and lands. It takes me up, on its 
more than eagle’s pinions, and bears me away from the 
pavement to scenes of suffering and heroic triumph, where 
those whose blood I inherit, and feel running now in my 
veins, conquered or fell, lay in the dungeon or bled under 
the axe; and Iam touched with inspiration from old con- 
tinents and departed yet imperishable centuries in the life 
of God and man. These spiritual melodies, too, these 
wondrous, sweet, many-voiced harmonies from the great 
organ indeed of God’s Word, find an ear in the heart. 
They quicken that consciousness of an eternal Author, 
which, fainter or clearer, we share with all our kind, and 
whose vigorous pulse and stroke will open the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Yes, the consciousness of God is the key. I shall not 
attempt to prove my conviction that the soul can have this 
immediate consciousness. I would as soon try to prove 
the sunrise! I only affirm it as the great fact known unto 
man. I rejoice in a platform so large, back of the dog- 
matic statements that distinguish particular bodies, and 
which, unlike sectarian or political platforms, can never be 
quite deserted or torn down. I maintain, however, that this 
consciousness of absolute religion depends for being quick- 
ened, unfolded, and reinforced on special appearings of the 
Deity without as well as within. From that honest and 
dear brother of ours, now seeking health in far-off lands 
and seas, who proclaimed absolute religion as purer and 
stronger apart from the supernatural demonstrations of the 
Gospel, I affectionately differ. His toil will be a success, 
his scheme a failure. There is room for miracle and intui- 
tion too, — not for one thing alone, but for several things, — 
in the chamber of Heaven’s working in the world and the 
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human breast. History and direct inspiration have both 
their place. There is a stint still for doctrine as well as 
sentiment to do, as doctrine becomes comprehensive with- 
out ceasing to be clear. Let us earnestly from the Rock 
of Ages hew out and set forth our belief, remembering that 
no mere criticism of others’ belief was ever a key either to 
heart of man or the kingdom of God. No, beneath all state- 
ments, the consciousness of God everywhere burning into 
steady transparent flame is the key to a greater paradise 
than that from which, as we read in Genesis, the fiery wav- 
ing sword shut Adam and Eve. 

We have talked much of our wings, left and right, — I hope 
we have them to soar by! — of the centre and the extremes. 
Can we not unite in what I poorly try to state? You will 
at least endure from me the utterance of this conviction, 
that in a deeper reach and a higher transport of the religious 
sentiment is our only hope. Other men may stand for other 
things, the general interests of society, commerce, educa- 
tion, art, politics; we stand for that. The watchman will 
see that the peace of the city is not assailed. The dog in 
his master’s cart will guard the property confided to him 
from every plundering hand, though but a jacket or box 
of strawberries be the small treasure, at his jealous defence 
of which, on my mention of it, you smile. We say to 
every foe of the Gospel, “ Touch not mine anointed, and 
do my prophets no harm!” Let us not be seduced into 
variety and multiplicity of cares and avocations, till we be- 
come nothing by melting into everything, and lose charac- 
teristics, boundaries, and the very features out of our coun- 
tenance. Unite thus I believe we can! In regard to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, about whom" we hastily suppose our 
views irreconcilably differ, we accord in accepting him as 
having, beyond any other, shown God, — that is, awakened 
the consciousness of God in the human mind. Where does 
that wonderful person most effectually live but in our con- 
sciousness, less as an individualized figure than an idealized 
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perfection in the centre of the heart? That is the great 
fact. Let the metaphysics of it sleep. Let us recognize it 
as transcending the comprehension of all science, even as 
we can give no science of God, cannot go all about him 
and take his dimensions, as the scientific man does those of 
the earth or sun; and all our religion were exploded to 
atoms if we could. With no vicarious theory, we too can 
exclaim : — 
“ Thou art the best philosophy, thou bleeding Lamb of God!” 

We seem to be divided on the question of more or less form 
in our service. Let us have such form as we can animate, 
and no more than the divine consciousness will animate 
through the worshipping body, but not make ceremony our 
key. It was not ceremony that Jesus meant was the key. 
Common consciousness of God is the only key to the king- 
dom. 

Brethren, let us justify our existence by showing and 
using the key. Not Hercules, with his knotty stick in 
the lairs of monsters to destroy, but Apollo at the gates of 
morning with opening light, be our representative fable. 
Let us offer the tests and signs of our consciousness of 
God in our value, not as slaves to the letter, for the great 
Bible and all good words, worshipful days and holy rites, till 
all speech become love, all expression aspiration, and life a 
sacrament. Let the sense of Deity in us so appear and 
grow, as to lift and sanctify into endless sacrifices of joy all 
other exercises of our nature, critical, scientific, imaginative, 
self-regarding, or humane, till latent holy longing become 
universal fact. Through the swarm of angels a cloud- 
compelling spiritualism would raise, let us see the Parent- 
mind uneclipsed ; while the incidents of the life of Christ 
display the Most High, as the tints and shades in the stereo- 
scope show so perfectly the magnificent proportions of tem- 
ples of purity and towers of strength. Light banterers in 
sacred matters, ballooning rhetorical aeronauts, or “ careful 
and troubled about many things,” let us not be; but serious, 
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yet smiling devotees of our work. Then we shall bear the 
key, entering and leading others into the kingdom, which no 
one can approach alone without helping up his fellows, — 
into the reality, if not the profession or always the name, of 
what is meant by discipleship of Jesus and being children 
of God; and the great problem which agitates us, how we 
shall be religious together, will be solved. 

If, in fine, any one say that in this discourse I have 
made the key itself to be the kingdom, I will allow, the 
key is as near to the kingdom as any key is to the space it 
opens. I will answer, that the kingdom itself is but a 
figure of that undescribed and indefinable blessed reality, 
which yet the New Testament names, and I would set forth. 
I will cite the variety of figures in Scripture applied to the 
same thing, — Christ himself being called the way and the 
door, the shepherd and the lamb. Rather let me dissolve all 
symbolism in a prayer that its deepest meaning may be 
realized and fulfilled in ourselves. Nevertheless, to such as 
would fondly reduce everything to man as the measure of 
the universe, I must maintain the fundamental proposition 
taught by true philosophy, as well as Christianity and com- 
mon sense, that man can be truly conscious not of him- 
self only, but of the world, of his fellow-creatures, and — 
O privilege of our nature! — of the Infinite Being, God ; 
and that his consciousness with others of God, made pre- 
dominant, is his only title to heaven. 


THE OFFERING. 


THE proud man says, I nothing offer, 
And naught from others do I take ; 

I slight all gifts that any proffer, 

I’d rather have an empty coffer 
Than wealth by begging rake : 
I my own fortune make. 
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Blind folly his and senseless bragging ; 
There is no self-dependent man, 
Though many a one has had hard dragging, 
Behind frank, mutual helpers lagging, 
A foolish, boastful man, 
Since this old world began. 


Unaided toil is only seeming ; 

All men are made to help each other, 
And he in vanity is dreaming, 
Who tries by ineffectual scheming 

To live without his brother, 

And human feeling smother. 


An ostentatious offering making 
All to release from debt to him, 

He the false liberty is taking 

Of all his debts to all forsaking ; 
His miserable whim 
Makes reason’s light grow dim. 


His offering men will not receive, — 
They could not do it if they would: 
Such words as his none can believe, 
And oh! it makes the world’s heart grieve, 
That his heart ’s in the mood 
To make such words seem good. 


The offering dear to truthful men 
Is honest help to one another ; 

And we all make this offering when, 

In life that’s plain to common ken, 
We prove each man our brother, 
And God’s dear Church our mother.* 





* Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, iv. 26. 
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DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OF LEISURE. 


To the mass of people, business men, heads of families, 
both men and women, and the youth engaged in study or 
labor, each day brings its full occupation, so that compara- 
tively little time can be devoted to other than the duties 
growing directly out of these relations. But there is an- 
other class, possessing all the opportunities of extensive 
usefulness, to whom have not yet been assigned specific 
duties, and who too often fail to discover for themselves 
what God or their fellow-men demand of them. We mean 
the young men and the young women of the land, who 
have finished their school training, and, with means suffi- 
cient to command their own time and pursuits, have yet no 
definite object in life, and have scarcely thought it a duty 
to select any. 

If we can believe the great Persian story-teller, it was 
customary with the princes of the East, before ascending 
the throne, to spend some years in travel, not only seeking 
information, but often-in the pursuit of valuable rarities or 
presents, worthy of the acceptance of the beautiful princess 
upon whom they had bestowed their hearts. The custom 
was a wise one, nor is there any reason why our own young 
men and women should not adopt something like it; only, 
instead of spending months or years in search of enormous 
diamonds, enchanted tapestry, and talismans of mystic ° 
value, ought not their energies and hearts to be enlisted 
in the pursuit of objects which would not only insure a 
constant self-culture, but would culminate in permanent 
benefit to others? 

The misapplication of time, often its total waste, with 
young people of leisure, arises not’so much, we believe, from 
unwillingness to be useful, as for want of seeing clearly 
how and when and where to begin. They do not know 
what to do. And yet this is not so difficult for each one 
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to ascertain for himself or herself, if they will but thought- 
fully and honestly consider two or three things : — 

First. What is their natural bent of mind, what talent or 
faculty have they which it gives them pleasure to use ;— 
for what it pleases us to do, we are generally best fitted to 
excel in. Is there any educational acquisition which they 
have made which can be applied for the benefit of others, 
instead of being buried in their own consciousness? Or 
do they need most of all, and first, a course of se/f-culture 
to enable them to be of use to anybody ? 

Secondly. Having discovered what they ‘are capable of, 
the next practical question to ask is,“ Can I do this myself, 
or do I need the co-operation of others ?” 

Thirdly. Is this thing needed? will it be a benefit if ac- 
complished? It is better not to ask if it is feasible, if the 
former questions can be truly answered in the affirmative, 
because so much looks impossible in this world to those 
who sit down to count over difficulties at the outset, that no 
great work or good work will ever find laborers, if all obsta- 
cles are to be first cleared away; and we may also be cer- 
tain, that for what is needed and beneficial God himself will 
make a way in due time; and the “due time” for us is 
whenever we perceive a necessity for it. 

In regard to private effort or organization, that depends 
entirely on the object selected. Some people can best work 
alone, others in company. Some work must from its nature 
be personal, and other objects are best accomplished by or- 
ganization. He who feels himself called, like our departed 
Prescott, to the production of a pure literature, or who, like 
Greenough, must shape his thoughts in the enduring marble, 
or leave his lessons on the canvas, like Allston, can scarcely 
share their labors. But all have not their natural gifts for 
such life-work as this; and there is much to be done in the 
world which needs no such talent, but which yet enlarges 
the intellect, keeps alive the moral sense, and is eminently 
humanitarian in its purposes. And of these things we will 

VOL. XXII. 3 
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name a few which offer opportunities of an eminently useful 
career to those who have the necessary leisure to pursue 
them. : 
For instance, there is a large class in this community, as 
in most others, who never come upon the public for assist- 
ance in any shape, who are self-supporting, industrious, hon- 
est, and well-intentioned people, who yet, from their limited 
means, and the necessity of employing their children in 
profitable labor, have withdrawn them, at an early age, from 
our public schools. These people live in small and crowded 
apartments, where there is barely room for the family to eat, 
drink, and sleep; their dwellings contain no sufficient facili- 
ties for the maintenance of delicacy in their habits, — often, 
not for personal cleanliness, — certainly none for retirement 
or study. The young people in these families, if they have 
ever so great a desire for improvement, have no means with- 
in their reach. How many thousands of such young people 
there are in this city, and still more in other cities of the 
Union! Now what is wanted to make this class of youth 
more intelligent, moral, and capable members of society ? 
Some friendly hand stretched out to them, saying, “See, I 
have provided a comfortable, quiet room, where you can 
read or study ; if you do not know wherein you are most 
deficient, I am here to aid you. Here are the books, the 
pen and ink, the pencils, the maps; and here, too, you can 
come once or twice a week and bathe. Whatever you want 
to know about your employment which will make you 
more skilful and your labor more profitable, I will put you 
in the way of ascertaining and learning.” Select one family, 
or one individual, or a dozen or a hundred such, give them 
these facilities for a few years, and what different individ- 
uals they will be at the end of that time from what they 
would have been if left, without aid or encouragement, to 
muddle through life, without any refining or elevating influ- 
ence to meet and hold them up! 

Then, again, there are a great many people in the world 
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that are perfectly willing to do for themselves, but have 
no tact in selection, do not know what the place which 
nature intended them to occupy really is. Especially are 
these liable to be misled in placing their children in life 
employments. How much any individual might do in his 
lifetime, if he would select successive families, make the 
disposition and capacities of the children a study, and get 
them in their right places! Perhaps there is no more com- 
mon cause of unhappiness in the world, than misplaced 
talent, or misplaced mediocrity or stupidity. Try with a 
single family first, not officiously, but kindly and consider- 
ately, and see what can be done with them. 

To those who have the nerve, a wide field is opened in 
the pursuit of medical science and its application to suffer- 
ing humanity. Let any young man or young woman who 
does not at present know what he is living for determine 
to take up some specialty of surgery or therapeutics, with 
the intent, eventually, of applying it for the amelioration 
of those unable to pay for the best medical aid, and what 
a new world this would be to him! Life would no more 
seem a playhouse in which to disport ourselves for a few 
days or years, and then go out into the dark vestibule of 
the future, unnoticed and unregretted; or a round of fri- 
volities and selfish pleasures, ending in disappointment or 
ennui ; but it would seem a glorious thing to live, when, by 
a living effort and purpose, thousands might yet rise up to 
call us blessed. 

Another means of determining what there is for you to do, 
is to examine thoroughly the humanitarian, sanitary, physio- 
logical, intellectual, or purely moral organizations which 
exist, note wherein they fail, or what else is needed to make 
them effective, and endeavor to supply it. We believe it is 
a fact, that there is not a single place where the girls of 
poor families can learn to mend their own clothes. That 
may seem a matter of little consequence to those who have 
never seen the vast amount of discomfort and actual desti- 
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tution which comes of it. But to those familiar with the 
poor, their ways and necessities, it is a great thing. Here 
is a girl who has never learned to sew or mend properly 
(and mending is a peculiar art): she marries, gets a flock of 
little children about her, but from sheer inability to keep her 
own, her husband’s and children’s clothes in repair, the 
family sink into neglectful habits, avoid the school-house, 
the church, and even the Sunday school; sinking, from this 
single fact, several degrees in the social scale below the 
position they might otherwise have maintained. We 
have seen more than one family utterly ruined for want of 
this simple qualification in the mother. Any young lady 
can teach a little girl to sew and mend neatly, and, in a 
lifetime, teach hundreds; nor would it be easy to estimate 
the amount of good which might thus be done. The 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night” would have been a scene of 
rags and confusion, had not that “gude auld wife” pos- 
sessed the art of “making auld claes look a’maist as gude 
as new.” 

But if the way to use their leisure does not seem clear 
to any, let them do this much: try and enlist the conscience 
of some half-dozen or more of their companions to the 
simple fact, that they ought to be doing something. Let 
them agree to meet once a week or once a month, to con- 
sult as to what needs doing, and what they individually or 
collectively can do. During the interim, their observation 
will be awake, their consciences on the alert, — they will 
have gathered information; nor will it be long before they 
will find something to do, and know how to do it. 

E. V. 8. 
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No. VII. 
PUBLIC MINISTRY. 


Au. Friends feel themselves to be called to the ministry 
of the Word, more or less. But they have a different view 
of this vocation from most other sects. This is very clearly 
set forth in the work that John Jackson published just before 
his death, called “ A Dissertation on the Christian Min- 
istry.”* And here it is enough merely to advert to the fact, 
that they do not make this vocation their means of earthly 
livelihood, nor believe that the qualification for it is a spe- 
cially scientific or literary preparation. While they will not 
deny that scientific and literary cultivation is laudable, and 
that those who have it may illustrate truth in books and 
lectures with more clearness, or at least more attractively to 
hearers, they think that the unlearned in natural science, be- 
ing as near to God spiritually as the learned, may be as pow- 
erful dispensers of the truth that the secret of life is not in 
finite nature, but God reserves it, to communicate it to each 
soul himself, in answer to prayer. Though Butler has shown 
to the mind, in his “ Analogy,” that nature prefigures and 
symbolizes the filial union of the soul to the Father, as well 
as the processes of its redemption from the consequences of 
idleness and transgression, every one feels, when the time 
comes, that God speaks to us individually, — which he never 
does till we realize the necessity of personal help, by seeing 
that, in our particular case, we need a wisdom beyond any 
that our education or experience has given us, or we shall 
sink below our own ideal; then we feel that the symbol is 
“the hearing of the ear,” compared with the spiritual experi- 
ence of “ Now I sez Thee!” which must be individual. 





* This work is to be had in Boston at Crosby, Nichols, & Co.’s, or at James 
Munroe & Co.’s. 
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John Jackson, like every earnest soul, however well edu- 
cated by spiritual-minded friends, came to this conscious 
crisis, by seeing those variances among the Friends of which 
we spoke in the last number. It was an acute pain to 
him, loving as he did the organization which had grown 
up in the heroic times of martyrdom, to realize that it was 
not able to insure those bred up to it in the unity of the 
principle for whose expression the organization existed. 
That principle was a bond of love. He asked, Had love 
operated fully in their disowning of Elias Hicks, when even 
a majority accepted his word? Did it operate when the 
minority took possession in Philadelphia of all the property 
which had been owned by the Society as a whole? For 
this was actually done! In later periods of his life, he 
sometimes referred to this season as one when he examined 
the principle of the intrinsic authority and power of the 
inward teacher, speculating to the borders of infidelity, and 
proving all the dangers as well as privileges of spiritual 
freedom. He then saw that the organization was made for 
the principle, not the principle for the organization, and 
put the soul and body of Quakerism into their true rela- 
tions. To the end of his days, he said the organization — 
as he understood it — gave him all the liberty he wanted; 
and his eclipse of faith in the principle lasted only long 
enough to make him livingly realize how lost is the soul 
which abandons the guidance that speaks within; and then 
he sprang back into the Father’s bosom, to quit it no more 
for ever! 

He could not smother in his own heart the convictions 
which resulted from the deep, personal exercises of mind 
and soul to which his doubts had led him. At the funeral 
of his venerated father, whose death came upon him very 
_suddenly, before he had named to him his consciousness of 
vocation, he commenced his public ministry with a prayer. 
Some extracts from his letters at this time will best show 
the evidence he felt in himself of his qualification for the 
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office. To a friend who, on returning home from the 
funeral, had written to him sympathizingly, he said: — 

“It was far from an intrusion to express thy unity with 
me in the deep trials and exercise through which I have had 
to pass; for I have felt cast down, discouraged, and sad, 
like the two disciples who, as they journeyed from Jerusa- 
lem to Emmaus, conversed with each other about the things 
that had been done, and mourned because of the friend that 
had been taken from them. 

“ But I too have been permitted to experience a degree of 
the joy they felt, when the Divine Master manifested him- 
self unto them at the breaking of bread. In the opening 
visions of heavenly light my mind has been made to rejoice 
even in tribulation, when all the powers of the soul have 
been, as it were, prostrate before the throne of Immaculate 
Purity and Love, there to ask for a livelier faith, for strength 
to renew my feeble energies, and to acquiesce in the will 
of Him to know whom is eternal life, and to serve whose 
will is the highway to heaven; then the oil of joy has been 
given for mourning, and I have been enabled to see 
that the path of self-denial and the Cross would lead to holy 
faith, and to that spiritual obedience whereby the fruits of 
godliness would be brought forth And when my 
mind has been clothed with the unspeakable joys of Divine 
love, by which the deep things of God are manifested in the 
clearness, and the visions of heavenly light burst forth upon 
my soul, how I have desired that my faith might be firm 
and steadfast, till I might come to a further knowledge and 
obedience of the cross of Christ! and, while I acknowledge 
myself too unworthy an instrument to advocate the cause of 
a dear Redeemer’s kingdom, I have this blessed assurance, 
that the grace of God is still sufficient for a// the purposes 
of his glory, as well-as for the sanctification of the soul.” 

To the uninitiated reader it may be necessary to say, that 
all this is meant to inform his correspondent that he feels 
called upon to express by the preached word that which he 
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has learnt, or the “ visions of heavenly light,” and his humility 
and tender conscience hardly allow him to say so in plain 
words. For the Quakers always speak of preaching as a 
felt crucifixion of their natural pride and vanity; they think 
they have best evidence of its being God’s word rather than 
their own, when they are conscious of self-denial in uttering 
it. He goes on: “ The office of this unspeakable gift, for 
which we ought to return thanks unto God, is the same 
now as ever it was,— to turn from darkness to light, or to 
bring from under the power and dominion of transgression 
into glorious light and liberty the children of God; and it is 
sufficient now to effect the same powerful change that was 
produced in the case of Paul, who, from being one of the 
most zealous persecutors of his day, became an advocate of 
the religion of Jesus, and was himself instrumental in con- 
verting sinners unto God, by the preaching of the cross of 
Christ, which will ever prove effectual to change the benight- 
ed condition of man, and multiply converts, like the drops 
of the morning. All that seems requisite on our part is, to 
‘give up to the heavenly vision,’ and suffer Him who has 
the undoubted right to the government of our spirits to 
‘work in us both to will and to do of his own good pleas- 
ure.’ ” 

In another letter to the same friend, in which he speaks 
a great deal of the necessity for inner sanctification of spirit, 
by a close conversation and walk with God in works of love, 
as the only qualification, and the indispensable qualification, 
for the ministry of faith and righteousness, he says: — 

“ And is there not need of the still greater abounding of 
this holy feeling within the pale of our own religious society, 
at the present time? Are we a people as we ought to be 
‘fearing God, and zealous of good works’? I believe that 
the time calls loudly for all whose minds are measurably en- 
lightened by Divine grace, to stand faithful at their posts, 
and maintain the blessed testimonies of truth, in the dignity 
and simplicity of the cross of Christ, that the beauty and 
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excellence of believers may more and more become the 
adornments of those who profess to be led and guided by 
the unerring spirit of truth. But, unhappily for the interests 
of Zion, too many have fallen into an indifferent and luke- 
warm state, while some are carried away on the wings of 
enthusiasm, mistaking the fire of wild imagination for the 
sparks of divine knowledge ; and thus, instead of advancing, 
they have retarded the great work which has for its object 
the advancing of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“Such as these not only retard the work which, in the 
Divine appointment, is intended to bring the Church out of 
the wilderness, but by false zeal stand as stumbling-blocks 
in the way of honest inquirers, in whose hearts is often 
found this language: *‘ Who shall show us any good?’ O 
that all might come to experience the ‘one baptism, one 
faith” and know that the Lord worketh in all ‘to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure’! Thus there would be a 
gathering round the standard of primitive Christianity, and 
the true sublimity thereof would be exalted in the eyes of 
the people ; professing Christians would conform more to the 
example, imbibe more of the spirit, of their Master; and 
the Church would, in every respect, possess a loftier char- 
acter, be worthier the name of Christ. May we not, then, 
encourage one another to love and good works, — whereby 
the feeble hands that are ofttimes ready to hang down may 
be strengthened, and all the family be animated to follow 
the leadings of the Heavenly Shepherd, wheresover he is 
pleased to lead them?” 

These letters give the tone and spirit of hundreds of 
others addressed to various friends, through a long period 
of years, — sometimes to accredited preachers, sometimes to 
persons whose spiritual attainments led him to think that 
perhaps they had inward drawings to the ministry, which 
he wished them to encourage ; and these letters were marked 
with the same modesty of expression, —a sort of delicate 
muffling of the sense, lest it should seem too irreverent to 
take it out of its old Scriptural drapery. All these letters, 
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also, show that the spirit of self-dedication and consecration 
was not a transient mood, but a never-slackening fire of the 
inward life, recognizing such fires’ burning in other souls. 
The Gospel ministry, in his view, had for its end the 
perpetual remanding of the soul to the Principle of its ever- 
lasting life, “that it might obtain for itself light and guid- 
ance in the work of life, whether in the external or internal 
sphere of activity. It did not, in his view, consist so much 
in the analysis of duties, virtues, and graces, as in surren- 
dering the tongue to the inspirations of the Spirit in calling 
others to that First Principle, which has as many forms of 
duty, virtue, and grace as there are individuals. But, as his 
friend Lucretia Mott has said, “he was eminently a practi- 
cal preacher, calling his hearers to active efforts for peace 
and human freedom, often dwelling on antislavery duty ; 
that none should sit with folded hands to their eleventh 
hour, with the indolent plea, ‘No man hath hired us.” 
Thus he thought the Christian ministry did not involve sci- 
entific theology, or intellectual philosophy, among its legiti- 
mate objects, any more than it did instruction in botany, 
mineralogy, astronomy, or the fine arts. And it is obvious 
that, thus defining the Christian ministry, the only necessary 
preparation and qualification for it was and is interior dedi- 
cation to the principle of duty, and enjoyment of the spirit- 
ual quickening that comes from unceasing works of love to 
man, and a prayerful mind; graces that have nothing to do 
with scholastic training. *This word of the Spirit is not 
sold, for it costs neither silver nor gold. Hence the absurd- 
ity in his eyes of a “hired ministry.” And it must be ad-* 
mitted, by all who really believe in the idea expressed by 
Jesus’s saying to Peter, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto, thee, but my Father which is in heaven,” that, over 
and above all the riches of Christian literature and science 
which have flowed through the pulpits of Christendom, 
there is needed in the world the ministry which the Qua- 
kers maintain to be the Christian ministry par excellence ; 
namely, a purely spiritual one, a witnessing of one soul to 
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another of having been with Jesus, in the experience of son- 
ship, —an experience often “hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent, and revealed unto babes.” 

And may it not be a great comfort to many a minister, 
in many a pulpit, who has gone on St. Paul’s declaration, 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” in accepting a 
living from a congregation to whom he entirely deyotes 
himself, that, if he is unable to give them great intellectual 
excitements, he can, if he is spiritually faithful to himself, 
have to dispense the everlasting bread by “opening the cur- 
rent of unity,” to use the Quaker phrase, between his own 
. interior spirit and the interior spirits of his hearers? We 
are not mere creatures of sense, not merely the denizens of 
a world of matter. We are not merely members. of a social 
world whose affections are limited by family relations, pa- 
triotic relations, and relations of choice among finite and 
limited beings. There is within us the angel which beholds 
the face of the Father,—an holy one which God will not suffer 
to see corruption. This is the sphere of the Christian minis- 
try as John Jackson understood it. This is the temple where 
are to be gathered occasionally the two or three which are to 
constitute a church of Christ. It is this life, which is in the 
depths of all our souls where love has its home, and which 
is nurtured and enlightened by God and his Lamb, that is 
the kingdom of Heaven which Christ came to reveal, and 
still manifests himself to reveal, John Jackson was far 
from supposing that the Quakers alone knew of this king- 
dom, though he doubtless did believe that their method was 
the most efficacious to keep it visible. He was well aware 
that the knowledge of it died out of Quaker meetings 
sometimes ; and his clear perception of this saved him from 
making an idol even of the Quaker discipline and organi- 
zation. He probably owed this freedom, as we have already 
said, to having lived at the time of the controversy between 
the self-styled Orthodox and the so-called Hicksites. Thus 
do all things work together for good to those who love the 
Lord ; and thus he maketh the wrath of man to praise him. 

E. P. Ps 
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No artist am I, but the mother’s heart sings ; 
And its simplest cadence from deep love springs. 
While o’er the full chords comes a magic spell : 
The little ones know it, full well, full well! 


No genius am I, but my pen I dip 

In an element pure as the dew on the lip 
Of the rose-bud fair, with its chalice white, 
That dwells in the charm of the early light. 


No critic am I, but my heart doth tell 

When my child feeleth nobly or doeth well ; 
And over my sheet steals a holy ray, 

And bright, happy thoughts all around me play. 


No teacher am I, but my boy doth learn 

From the flower and the bird, and the tiny fern ; 
From the breeze on the hill, from the sunset hue, 
From the moon and the stars, in their watch so true. 


No schemer am I, for the angels wait 

Around these dear heads from their high estate. 
Sweet Nature loves them, and so let her be 
The arbiter true of their destiny. 


With the good God above, and brothers around, 

And the sunlight to bless them, and flowers on the ground, 
I trust, oh! I trust them, and suffer no fear: 

Where the “reed is not broken,” ill cometh not near. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


II. 


Orricers, AND THEIR DuTtEs. 


Tue presbyters or bishops — as during the earliest years 
of the Gospel faith we may call the same functionaries — 
had the general superintendence of the affairs of the Church ; 
but the office of teaching was not confined to them exclu- 
sively, for all Christians had a right to speak in the public 
assemblies, provided they observed the laws of order and 
decorum, It was soon found, however, that some possessed 
peculiar qualities for this work of instruction; and where 
not only the ignorant were to be enlightened, but where 
those skilled in all the learning of the ancients, the wis- 
dom of the philosophers, or the cunning arts of the soph- 
ists, came to learn of the Divine truth manifested in 
Christ, special gifts seemed needed in order to refute the 
arguments of the unbeliever, and to show that in Chris- 
tianity there dwelt a power greater than in the reasonings 
of Stoic or philosopher. We find, therefore, that a class 
soon arose, created by the wants of the churches, to whom 
this special office of teaching was assigned ; and though origi- 
nally it was not included among the duties of the bishop or 
presbyter, it soon became closely connected with the same. 
Thus, in the First Epistle to Timothy (v. 17), those of the 
presbyters who to the talent for government could unite 
also that of teaching, are counted worthy of double honor; 
an incidental proof that the two were not necessarily and 
always united. 

Besides these, we find only one other office in the Apos- 
tolic age,—that of deacons, to whom were committed 
especially the care of the poor and sick, and the distribution 
of alms. Deaconesses were also appointed to aid in these 
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duties, and, as women were excluded from the offices of 
public teaching and church government, in this way their 
peculiar qualifications were called into exercise for the good 
of the whole community, and the Gospel was often intro- 
duced into Pagan families through their self-sacrificing offi- 
ces of kindness. 

As regards the election to these church offices in the 
Apostolic times we have no distinct information, and it 
probably varied in different places. As, in the choice of 
deacons, the Apostles left the decision to the churches them- 
selves, and as the same was the case in the choice of dep- 
uties to attend the Apostles (1 Cor. viii. 19), it may have 
been the course pursued in most instances ; while in some 
cases the Apostles conferred the important office of pres- 
byter, or of teacher, upon such individuals as in their own 
judgment, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, appeared 
to be best qualified for the work. 

The following rule relative to the appointment of church 
offices is cited by Clement of Rome as one which had 
been handed down from the Apostles, —“ that they should 
be filled according to the judgment of approved men, with 
the consent of the whole Christian community.” 

After the age of the Apostles, gradually, important chan- 
ges took place in the constitution of the Christian Church, 
the chief of which was the distinction which early became 
established between the bishops and presbyters. As the 
presbyters constituted a deliberative assembly, it soon be- 
came the practice for one of their number to preside over 
the rest, to whom the title of Bishop was at length exclu- 
sively applied.* At first he was not allowed to act without 
the consent of the body of the presbyters, but gradually 





* These terms we find used interchangeably until far into the second century. 
Ireneus uses them synonymously, while Tertullian calls the presiding officers 
of the Christian communities by the common name of “ Seniores,” including 
under this title both bishops and presbyters, though elsewhere he makes, a de- 
cided difference in the use of these terms. 
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more extended powers were conceded to him; and as in 
every large community bishops were thus elected, they 
often formed a union among themselves to forward their 
own designs, in opposition to the judgment of the pres- 
byters, thus creating schisms that disturbed the peace of the 
Church, and often threatened the dissolution of its only true 
bond of spiritual union. On the other hand, many pres- 
byters made a capricious use of their power, deleterious to 
the good of the communities where thgy resided ; and out 
of the divisions which thus arose, the authority of the bish- 
ops usually came off victorious. 

Thus a new order, as it were, grew up in the very bosom 
of the Church, differing widely from the simple faith and 
practice of the earlier Christians. Then, all who conse- 
crated themselves to the service of Christ were regarded 
as “kings and priests unto God”; but by degrees the idea 
of a peculiar sanctity attached itself to those who-devoted 
themselves to proclaiming and expounding the truths of 
the Gospel; and as the office of teaching came at length 
to be confined chiefly to the presbyters, and as the bishops, 
if their duties were rightly discharged, possessed little leisure 
for the transaction of mere worldly business, it became an 
established regulation for them to be supported by the 
churches to whom they ministered. Of the common fund 
which was raised from the voluntary contributions of each 
member of the Christian community at each Lord’s day, 
or, as in the North-African Church, on the first Sunday of 
each month, a part was appropriated for the maintenance 
of the clergy; and in the third century we find that they 
were strictly forbidden to undertake any secular business. 
However necessary such arrangements may have been, it is 
evident that they had no little influence in strengthening 
the feeling, always extant where religion is more of a form 
than a spirit, of a separation between tle ordinary business 
of life, and an active, working, vital faith, as applied to the 
daily life and conduct. 
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In the third century it was a prevailing custom for the 
bishops of a province, in connection with the presbyters or 
clergy, to fill any vacant office in the Church, the bishops 
conceding to the community the right of rejecting any 
unworthy candidates. This right was not a mere formality. 
Sometimes it happened, that, before the usual arrangements 
for an election could be made, a bishop was proclaimed by 
the voice of the community. Thus there often occurred 
differences betweeg the will of the community and the 
bishops or the majority of the clergy,—a fruitful source of 
divisions. As the number of churches increased, we find 
that new offices were created, and the simplicity of the 
Apostolic age was no longer retained. 

After the deacons came the sub-deacons, who aided in 
administering the outward concerns of the Church. Then 
followed the Lectores, or readers, who read the Scriptures in 
public, and had also the care of the Biblical manuscripts 
used on these occasions;—a duty at first performed by 
the presbyters or deacons ; as, in later times, the reading of 
the Scriptures, particularly the Gospels, still continued to 
be left to the deacons in many churches. Then came the 
Acolytes, who waited on the bishops while discharging their 
official functions; an office which probably had its origin 
in the hierarchical assumptions of the Roman Church, but 
did not find its way into the Greek Church. Next, the 
Exorcists, who prayed over those supposed to be possessed 
of evil spirits; and, lastly, the Ostiarii, whose duty it was 
to attend to the opening and closing of the places of public 
worship, to keeping good order in the assemblies, lighting 


the churches, and offices of a like nature. 
H. M. 
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Tue work of the regenerating life is everywhere repre- 
sented as a work of strife and combat. The natural mind 
is full of evils, and the work of routing and removing them 
is sometimes very painful. In nothing, perhaps, does man 
feel his duality of being, that is, his natural and spiritual 
minds, so’ powerfully. For, unless he had two minds, as 
distinct in their desires and cravings almost as two persons, 
could it be that there would exist this warfare and division 
in him? The natural or external mind is, in all its charac- 
teristics, an image of the natural world, and finds its delight 
in the things of the natural world; the spiritual or interior 
mind is an image of the spiritual world, and loves the 
things of that world, or heaven. The spiritual, indeed, 
loves also the things of the natural world, but only as a 
master loves a servant, by whose means he performs uses; 
the natural world, by such an one, is held in subordina- 
tion; it is not suffered to become uppermost, or chief. 
And when the natural is so regarded, then the natural 
mind itself becomes spiritual, or spiritual-natural; it suf- 
fers the spiritual to act through it and by it; it is thus 
at one and in harmony with the spiritual. But this is the 
effect of regeneration. Before this, it is not so. And in- 
deed, all through this life in the world, both with the regen- 
erate and the unregenerate, these two minds are so distinct, 
that man does not know what is performing with himself 
in his superior mind; for with that mind he is in the spirit- 
ual world with angels, and with the other, in the natural 
world with men; and even when he becomes a spirit, which 
is immediately after death, he does not, according to Swe- 
denborg, know what is performing in his inferior mind. 

It was these two minds, so distinct and separate, that 
furnished the ground of the Apostle’s warfare, and also the 
ground of every warfare experienced in the heart of the 

4* 
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Christian. And it may be safely concluded, that until a 
person has begun to experience this warfare, that is, an 
unrest, a dissatisfaction with himself, and a conflict more 
or less painful with the predominant desires of the heart, 
he has not even begun the regenerate life. 

This matter is so interesting, — it covers so large a field 
of human life and of the Divine Providence, — that we are 
moved to look at it still more analytically. And here may 
be contemplated a certain description of character which is 
common enough to be met with, and which frequently, per- 
haps, excites almost our envy, or at least our desire, that we 
could be of such a disposition. We refer to certain persons 
of a mild and even temperament, who never appear to be 
troubled much with anything. Or at least, if troubles come 
they are soon over; they are met with a momentary shock 
and passed by lightly; and there is such a natural buoy- 
ancy and equanimity of spirit prevailing with them, and so 
much easiness, that it seems quite out of the power of this 
world’s fortunes to produce any great or deep disturbance in 
them. And they frequently have, too, a certain amiability 
about them, —a quiet, contented, good-natured disposition, 
that seems to mark them out as made and fitted for enjoy- 
ment. In short, they seem to be what many truly religious 
people are, all but the religion. For it is not their religion 
which confers this enjoyment, for they have none. Itis a 
contentedness which springs not from any resignation to the 
Divine Will; it is a cheerfulness not at all referable to faith 
or reconciliation, except a reconcilement with the frivolities 
of every-day life ; it is what many would call an easy, con- 
stitutional happiness. And it frequently manifests itself 
in all the attracting amiabilities of good companionship and 
unburdensome life. 

Now, there are two ways in which to account for this, 
before we come to the real and deepest secret of such a 
phenomenon. 

First, it may be partially accounted for by mere shallow- 
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ness. There is not depth enough for much disturbance. It 
is not proper, perhaps, to speak thus of that deficiency 
which is a mere withholding of the gifts of God; but of 
that shallowness which is the result of indifference, it is 
proper to speak. And perhaps we may say it is a general 
truth, that never a truly noble and susceptible mind existed, 
without a larger proportion of trials than is permitted to 
inferior and thoughtless persons. We frequently at least 
see such persons, who pass their time quietly and tranquilly, 
with scarcely a ripple on their shallow lake; having no 
thought for the past, and no care for the future, living and 
enjoying the present, not as religionists do, but as animals 
do, from mere thoughtlessness. It is the great and deep 
ocean that is lashed into tremendous waves and surging 
billows. It is only a noble and sensitive mind that can 
be similarly disturbed. When the ocean is calm, and such 
a mind too, then what a splendid calm it is! And yet 
there are those who frequently give way to folly, and deem 
it almost a refreshment to meet with a person of the above 
description, who is not particularly interested about any- 
thing, there is such a happiness! How little they know 
of the true elements of a happy life! 

But again, the life in question may be partially accounted 
for from a nobler view of it; namely, from certain heredi- 
tary qualities which are really good in themselves, and 
which confer upon the person a truly equitable and harmo- 
nious character. By nature he may not be disposed to 
much mental disturbance. He may have the gift of peace 
ingrafted in him from birth. And if it is real peace, that 
is, such as comes from an ancestry of virtue, and has been 
handed down to an offspring of fair and even proportions, 
and thus freed from a multitude of carking cares that other- 
wise would have disturbed and embittered the whole life, 
then indeed it can be said that there is so much hereditary 
virtue in the person. But it may be only hereditary; the 
person may not yet have made it his own by spiritually and 
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deeply willing it; and if so, it is the merest natural, and 
may not abide the spiritual life. It may play within him 
beautifully, and pass from him felicitously, when in circum- 
stances of ease and convenience, but a strong temptation 
may sweep it allaway. For hereditary good, as well as he- 
reditary evil, is not truly good until acted out from a more 
interior love of it, — from such a spiritual affection as 
cleaves to it in the midst of difficulties, and against strong 
self-interests. And in the spiritual world, where nothing 
abides but what is real, it may leave the man entirely des- 
titute. 

But there is still another and a truer way of accounting for 
that peculiar life which we have here set forth. And that 
is, to refer it all, or mainly, to the entire predominance of 
the natural man. The spiritual in such natures is not fre- 
quently waked up. It is asleep under all this covering of 
nature. The natural man is now enjoying, therefore, an 
undisturbed possession of its own proper domain. . There 
is nothing to oppose it, nothing to trouble it. Hardly a 
twinge, perhaps, of genuine conscience, yet fully aroused in 
it. Being an image of the natural world, it enjoys the 
natural world. The things of heaven do not at all intrude 
themselves. The warfare has not yet commenced in such 
minds. Bating the other causes, this is the secret of all 
or most of their happiness. It is a happiness, a contented- 
ness, such as the animals enjoy, only human instead of 
beastly. And it is capable of very much pleasure. There 
may be many a charm, and many a fascination, and even a 
ravishment with the things of this world ;— why not, if the 
birds can sing so sweetly, and the animals hold such fetter- 
less sport, and the whole brute creation ring with joy and 
resound with melody? Does not the lamb delight to skip 
and play, and the cow and the ox graze in luxurious com- 
fort, and the shining snake, and every insect, enjoy to the 
full the measure of life which is allowed them? So does 
man, without one particle of the spiritual having as yet any 
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exercise over him. And his natural has the advantage of 
being a human natural, with something of the natural-rational 
in it; upon a much higher plane than the beast’s; why, 
then, should he not, in all the fulness of his unregenerate 
‘nature, find delight in the externals of his mind? This, 
indeed, is something of that poor enjoyment which is finally 
permitted to lost spirits, who have signified their preference 
for the very lowest life;— with much occasional restraint, 
indeed, and the terrible liabilities and discomfitures attend- 
ant upon such a nature. What must it be, when the highest 
is put for the lowest, and the lowest elevated to the su- 
preme rule? So, also, it is in the world. And there may 
be very much apparent amiability and satisfaction with 
such a life; no thought for the past, no care nor anxiety 
for the future; an enjoyment, such as it is, and a life al- 
together in the present; passing their time as listlessly, so 
far as any real anxiety for their spiritual condition is con- 
cerned, as though this world were all, and the joys of sense 
the only reality. All their affections, except the hereditary 
good already named, are “of the earth, earthy.” They 
know not what it is to be troubled with any other. These 
are they who are spoken of in the Scripture: “ I was envious 
at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the wicked; 
they are not in trouble as other men, neither are they 
plagued like other men.” (Psalm Ixxiii. 3,5.) In short, the 
secret of such persons’ happiness is, that there is as yet no 
warfare and division felt in their minds; the natural, per- 
verted as it is, is not only in the ascendant, but has the 
field entirely to itself; the Devil reigns in undisputed and 
easy possession, and all the imps and emissaries of hell 
hold frequently high carnival in that man’s mind. For a 
time, it may go comparatively well with him; especially if 
he avoids the grosser evils and more grievous crimes of the 
wicked. He knows no other life, he seeks no other. He is 
thoroughly alive to the life of nature, and thoroughly dead 
to all spiritual life. He has, therefore, that easy, contented, 
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sometimes gentlemanly cast of mind, which so many enjoy 
who pass with the reputation of amiable and graceful char- 
acters; and if sickness comes not, and their outward affairs 
are tolerably prosperous, they are envied and honored by 
those who, like themselves, have no spiritual discernment. 
Now, it is the object of Christ’s mission to break up such 
a life. “ Think not that Iam come to send peace on earth; 
I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to 
set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law, and a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” (Matt. x. 34-36.) This remarkable passage 
finds its explanation only in reference to the structure and con- 
dition of the human mind. And without going into need- 
less particulars, it is sufficient to say that by the terms father, 
mother, son, daughter, daughter-in-law, mother-in-law, &c., 
whenever they occur in the Word, are spiritually signified 
such things as pertain to the heavenly marriage and pro- 
geny of good and truth in the mind. These may occur in 
their true order, or in their opposites; and when any strife 
is occasioned, it is by some truth in conflict with some evil, 
or some falsity with some good, so that “a man’s foes are 
they of his own household,” — that is, of his spiritual house 
or mind, which is frequently represented by a house with all 
its apartments. By a sword is signified truth combating. 
Hence it is said of the Lord, “Gird thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O most Mighty, and in thy majesty ride _prosper- 
ously, because of truth and meekness and righteousness : 
and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things.” (Psalm 
xlv. 3,4.) Also in the Apocalypse, he that sat on the white 
horse, and was called the Word of God, “ out of his mouth 
went a sharp sword.” (Rev. xix. 15.) Now, by the truth 
which the Lord reveals in his Word, and the more abun- 
dant expositions of that truth which are unfolded in the 
latter ages, is this sword sent upon the earth. It is the 
sword of truth to the earth of the mind. And when it 
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enters the mind for the first time, which was before dead in 
trespasses and sins, then it is that a spirifual warfare has 
commenced, which puts to flight all the peace and tran- 
quillity of the merely natural man. It is a warfare such as 
none know who have not commenced in good earnest the 
regenerate life. It is this which is set forth so graphically, 
in the correspondential style, by all the wars of the Israelites, 
and it is this which our Lord himself first engaged in for 
the glorification of his natural humanity. It is not possible, 
as a general thing, to attain to the heavenly state, without 
much affliction, and much tribulation and conflict of spirit. 
It is different, indeed, with different individuals; the hegedi- 
tary evils are lesser and greater with some; but in all, be- 
fore regeneration, they are thoroughly spread through the 
whole natural man, and if we feel them not, it is just be- 
cause the sleep of death is still upon us, and we are pleas- 
ing ourselves with the flattering testimonies of the heart of 
nature, and with a thousand amiabilities which have no 
depth and no root in anything but hereditary good, or, 
worse yet, in a secret and disguised selfishness which calls 
forth a thousand virtues to the eye, but leaves not one in 
the heart. Such truth, I know, is exceedingly hard to re- 
ceive, for there is nothing which the natural mind is so 
averse to as the very truths which are levelled against it. 
But it is truth, and it should be understood. It is needed 
especially in this age of rationalizing, naturalizing, miscalled 
Christianity. The truth is, we have broken away in alien- 
ation from God. We have not known God, nor the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And in the pride of our fallen nature, we 
have dared to set up our own feeble and conceited intel- 
lects, and to trust to our own natural and hereditary good- 
ness, mixed with selfishness as it all is, and which can no 
more abide the day of the Lord’s appearing, than the stub- 
ble that the wind bloweth and the fire consumeth. The 
truth is, also, we cannot know our evils till we feel them 
in this internal strife and combat. Even the literal sense 
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of the Lord’s words suggests something of the nature of it. 
To think of a family, bound together by the cords of con- 
sanguinity and the ties of love, where affection, and sym- 
pathy, and the dear delights of kith and kin, should enter 
into all and spread through all, making the interests of such 
a household a unity and a peace, such as we might transfer 
in imagination to the very heavens, — to think of it as torn 
and ren{ with intestine commotion, — to see it in opposition 
and contention, — to hear the fierce wrangle of bitter words 
and contemptuous speeches, — to see the father against the 
mother, and the mother against the father; and the son, and 
the gaughter, and the daughter-in-law, and the little child, 
in a tumult of wild and angry passion, or so thoroughly 
divided as to settle away into the scorn and hatred of a ° 
sullen and mutual silence which has more of hell in it than 
heaven, nay, which is the very picture of hell, in some of its 
outbreaks and unquelled disorders! If there is a sight on 
earth to make an angel weep, it is such a scene of family 
disturbance. For the very marriage principle — the highest 
and holiest of heaven’s best —is thus outraged, and with it, 
all the dear connections and tender relationships which fol- 
low from it. 

But it is the spiritual of that scene, and that, too, which 
dwells in each individual heart, which is referred to in the 
remarkable words before quoted. It is a warfare between 
good and evil, truth and falsity. And in a more tremen- 
dous sense than was ever seen by human eye in such a 
family, do the angels look in upon a man so situated, and 
behold the foes which are of his own household! But if 
nobly resisted, it is a warfare that they can witness with 
joy. Nay, they can take part in it. They do take part in 
it. These are temptations which. the regenerating mind un- 
dergoes when it is thus subjected to this inward strife. So 
soon as a man begins to receive the truth, and apply it to 
the eradication of his own evils, so soon is there let in upon 
him such evil spirits as feel disturbed by the work he has 
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engaged in, and who take up arms against him. And the 
angels, on the other hand, defend him. This is permitted 
in order that he may be more speedily and thoroughly con- 
vinced of the evils which are lurking within him, and also 
that those evils may be stirred up by the evil spirits who are 
attendant on the man, and thus that he may be aware of 
them and resist them. ‘ Regeneration cannot possibly take 
place without such combat, for the life of the old man re- 
sists ; nor can the life of the new man be at all implanted 
until that which resists is taken away.” And not by one 
temptation, but by many, and of variéus kinds, according 
to the evils which are in the man. For these evils are 
inlaid in the very substances of the soul, and inhere per- 
tinaciously, being rooted in the parentage of many gen- 
erations, and confirmed by actual evils of the man himself. 
Thus, then, the combat must necessarily be firm, and,, if 
‘at all thorough, many times grievous to be borne. And if 
a man has not felt it, let him beware of the peace which 
he so much prizeth. For he is in the very worst secu- 
tity, crying Peace! Peace! when there is no peace, but 
such as may lead him along in a winsome way to the very 
deeps of perdition. He should rejoice at the very first sign 
of disturbance. If it be on account of sin or evil, he should 
pray for the warfare to commence; and no matter if his soul 
sink almost within him, he must have these feelings; ah! 
did not our Lord himself have them in all their bitterness ? 
— and what a cross was that which he bore through a long 
life of toil, temptation, and conflict! But because He tri- 
umphed, we may triumph. Yet never, till we have passed 
through this ordeal of dread and fiery trial. 

We are not sufficiently aware of the nature of the con- 
flict we are engaged in. We are not aware of the invisible 
hosts which constantly surround us. Jesus knew, and could 
see, the vast hell he fought against. He was “with the 
wild beasts ” in the thickest of the battle ;—in “the wilder- 
ness, and tempted of the Devil.” (Matt.iv.1-11; Mark i. 
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13.) The meaning of which is, that He encountered the 
very worst of those evil affections signified by beasts, and 
the whole organized iniquity of the spiritual world. Noth- 
ing is plainer, indeed, from the Scriptures and from other 
sources, than that the great battle of our earthly life is no 
mere matter of earth alone, but a more serious struggle be- 
tween the spirits of light and truth who would raise us up 
to goodness and heaven, and the spirits of evil who would 
drag us down to hell. Along the whole play-ground of hu- 
manity they stretch their lengthening files, and with this 
distracted globe hurtg, as it were, in the midst, they extend 
on the one hand to the glowing heights of heaven, and on 
the other, to the dismal abysses of the nether hell. Man is 
kept in this equilibrium. His destinies are wrought out in 
the midst of such an encounter. If it were all of earth, 
Christianity would be a fiction and a mockery. The Apostle 
very plainly recognizes this warfare, in the following pas- ° 
sage from his letter to the Ephesians: “ For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, [that is, against mere men in the 
body,] but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness [or wicked spirits] in high places.” (vi. 12.) 
The principalities here spoken of are not of this world, but 
the same which are spoken of in Colossians, as those which 
Jesus triumphed over by his work of redemption: “ And 
having spoiled principalities and powers [broken up all their 
confederacies in the world of spirits], he made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it.” (ii. 15.) And through- 
out the whole course of our Saviour’s life, how evident it is 
that he was engaged in a struggle with the powers of dark- 
ness! He cast out evil spirits, and gave the same power to 
the Apostles. 

Concerning this warfare of the Lord while on earth, and 
in the infirm humanity, it is well remarked by Swedenborg, 
that “ All temptation is made against the love in which a 
man is, and the degree of the temptation is according to the 
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degree of the love. The life of the Lord was love towards 
the whole human race, which was so great, and of such a 
nature, as to be nothing but pure love. Against this, his 
life, were admitted continual temptations, from his earliest 
childhood to his last hour in the world. During all this time 
the Lord was assaulted by all tite hells, which were con- 
tinually overcome, subjugated, and conquered by him; and 
this solely out of love to the whole human race. And be- 
cause this love was not human, but divine, and all tempta- 
tion is great in proportion as the love is great, it may be 
seen how grievous were his combats, and how great the 
ferocity with which the hells assailed him.” (A. C. 1690.) 
« These temptations are not described in the Word, except 
in a few words; nevertheless these few involve all.” 

And thus also it is with man. The great conflict of our 
life is more insidious and dangerous than it can ever appear 
to us, being connected and carried on with powers invisible 
and personal. And in nothing do the angelic guardians 
minister more effectually to our peace, than in resisting all 
the attacks of such an adversary, in delivering us from 
their wiles, and in leading us on through the difficult and 
upward path to heaven, while temptations and enmities 
flow in upon us like a flood. It is thus that they min- 
istered to the infirm humanity of Jesus. After all his temp- 
tations, which were firmly resisted, “'Then the Devil leaveth 
him,” it is said; “and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him.” (Matt. iv. 11.) Thus it always is. If, by our 
faithfulness and resistance, we drive away these evil spirits, 
then, after the trial, angels come and minister unto us. 
They cannot come effectually till we do resist. This is the 
law of our spiritual life. It is then their delightful work to 
insinuate the good graces of heaven into those parts of the 
soul where obstructions have been removed, and where the 
fortresses of evil have been weakened by resistance. 

In regard to the conflict which is thus experienced in the 
soul, and its intimate connection with the spiritual world, it 
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is remarked by Swedenborg, that it is perceived by man 
very obscurely; indeed, “so obscurely, that he scarcely 
knows otherwise than that it is merely an anxiety ; for man, 
especially he who believes nothing concerning influx, scarce- 
ly perceives a thousandth part of those things concerning 
which evil spirits and &’angels combat; nevertheless, man 
and his eternal salvation are then at stake, and the determi- 
nation of the stake is from man; for the combat is carried 
on from those things which ate with man, and concerning 
them. That this is the case, has been given me to know 
with the utmost certainty ; I have heard the combat, I have 
perceived the influx, I have seen the spirits and angels, and 
at the time and afterwards I have conversed with them also 
upon the subject.” (A. C. 5036.) 

This, then, we take to be the truth of the matter. This is 
the warfare in which every man who comes into heaven 
must be engaged in some degree, in some part of his life. 
‘‘ T came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” It is not 
of course implied that the ultimate end of all this is not a 
greater peace than can possibly be described. For the Lord 
is the very “ Prince of peace,” his Gospel is the “ Gospel of 
peace,” and peace, “unfluctuating peace,” is the end of 
every battle carried on with the weapons of heaven. Yet 
the great battle must be fought first. Those deeply in- 
trenched hereditary evils, which stand to us as the authority 
and affection of a father, which we love so well, and obey 
so well; those equally settled and compacted falsities, the 
pride of self-derived intelligence, and errors of the natural 
mind, which stand to us as the influence and affection of a 
mother, which it is so hard to part with, and which have 
nourished us so long; and those other dear and affectionate 
relatives, the legitimate offspring of so honored a parentage, 
whether they be wife, children, brethren, sisters, or more dis- 
tant connections ;— this whole family of most affectionate 
relationship and strong union is altogether to be broken up! 
If a man forsake not the whole of it, and hate not father, 
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mother, wife, children, brethren, sisters, yea, and his own life 
also [own natural life], he cannot be my disciple. (Luke xiv. 
26.) The warfare is to be carried into the very heart of the 
family. A man’s very greatest foes are to be they of his own 
household. The truth of all this now stands conspicuous. 
It is no mere figure of speech, but a correspondential represen- 
tation of the evil loves and false affections which are a man’s 
hereditary heirship, and constitute his spiritual family and 
house. And “when my father and mother forsake me, then. 
the Lord will take me up” (Psalm xxvii. 10): not till then, 
for the Lord cannot enter to dwell where such perverted nat- 
ural affections make their abode and enjoy their life. 

Let us, now, at the risk of being more practical and hor- 
tative than the naked disquisition demands, bring somewhat 
of this test to ourselves. Do these truths disturb us? Do 
they make us feel, in a degree, unhappy? Do they humble 
us under a sense of our own evils, and make us despise 
ourselves? Has this sword of truth entered into our minds, 
and do we feel it combating against some dear and cher- 
ished evil, or many of them? Then is the Divine Provi- 
dence doing its legitimate work. For the good work is not 
begun in us till these effects are realized. There is no power 
at all in a merely natural Christianity, which does not rec- 
‘ognize the thorough depravity of the natural mind, the 
root and element of which is selfishness in all its thousand 
forms, — no power at all,— especially where the Lord is 
not acknowledged in his true and essential Divinity, and the 
eternal distinctions between good and evil, — no power to 
purge thoroughly the diseased nature which so afflicts us, 
to probe to the quick, and to make a new man of us. It is 
a folly, a waste of time, and a delusion. It is not meant 
by this that the perverted Christianity around us is doing 
no good, for its broken and adulterated truths do serve 
with some power — many times with great force — against 
the corruptions of the natural mind. But they can do no 
thorough work. We must, eventually, either in this world 
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or the next, be saved by the truth, before we can enter 
heaven. There is no entire salvation without it. When 
the light of eternity breaks in upon the sinful soul, if there 
are any remains of good in him that can be made effectual, 
if he has not experienced the conflict here, he will have to 
experience it there,— there in the world of spirits, where 
the processes of vastation he will have to go through with 
before he can enter heaven, are sometimes painful beyond 
expression. He had better do this work here. For as sure 
as the opening scenes of eternity, if he be only one of those 
easy, complacent, natural men, who enjoy, as it was said, 
but a constitutional quiet, and a buoyancy of spirit which 
may be the very fatal mischief of his life, he will find in 
that world, unrolled to him successively such inner deeps in 
his soul as he had never dreamt of, — and there, in those 
inner deeps, every vessel of his spiritual organism perverted 
and defiled with sin. Better, I say, make that exploration 
and discovery now. Be thoroughly convinced that there is 
nothing else worth living for, that the world and all it can 
offer is too small for the ambition of immortal spirits, but 
that there is an inheritance pure, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved for all who covet purity of life, and 
make that the one grand object of all their struggles and 
all their enterprise. O, it is worth a world of painstaking ; 
and the victory once achieved, the battle never to be fought 
again, — never, never! Eternal peace, angelic peace, will . 
have settled for ever in the mind, and increasing beatitudes 
for ever and ever. 
W. M. F. 





REWARDS AND PuNISHMENTS.—“The hireling that steereth his 
course by his reward and punishment doeth well, I confess; but he 
doeth it with reluctance ; he carrieth the Ark — God’s image in his 
soul— safely home, but he loweth pitifully after his calves that he 
leaveth behind him among the Philistines.” — Sir Kenelm Digby. 
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THE CITY AND THE SUMMER VACATION. 
WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


TuE city and the summer do not go well together, especially when 
the city is very compact and crowded with inhabitants. Our friends 
who live in the country have doubtless their own special perplexities, 
and are tempted from time to time to take the cars, once for all, and 
come into the immediate vicinity of shops, lecture-halls, and — mar- 
kets, — for, though everything grows in the country, very little is to 
be bought in the country, and you must seek in the city the fruit and 
vegetables that were raised by your next-door neighbor. But one 
perplexity the villager has not. He is spared the perpetually recur- 
ring question, What shall we do with ourselves, what shall we do 
with our children, during these summer months,— at least during 
the long school vacation? It is surprising how many‘questions are 
opened by one question. This single inquiry, Where shall the fam- 
ily go? connects itself with the great matters of physical education, of 
instruction in things as compared with lessons about words, with the 
relation of manual to mental labor during the time of youth, with 
the disabilities and peculiar temptations of the children of the poorer 
classes in our cities, and -with—we know not how many other 
matters. 

In these few sentences we have of course no intention of discuss- 
ing so many topics. We have mainly in view but a single point. 
We have one answer to propose to the question, Where shall we go? 
—an answer which, although it is partial and will not suit every 
case, will suit very many cases. Go where the children will learn 
something and have a good time, where they may supply some of the 
deficiencies of their school training, and lay in a large stock of health 
against the long winter confinement. Parents often object to the 
long vacations, which a regard for the health of the teachers at least 
seems to demand, and if these vacations must be passed in the city, 
their utility for the children is certainly very questionable ; but when- 
ever the change can be made, even though at considerable inconven- 
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ience to the parents, the boys and girls should be carried beyond the 
rows of brick and granite walls to the sweet fields and shaded hill- 
sides. It is sad indeed to see a child, in midsummer, sitting upon a 
hot doorstep, in a street which is all ablaze with the sunlight, too 
much debilitated even to make a noise, —and when children are 
reduced to that, we may be sure that they are pretty weak ; and if 
they must stay in the city, they are quite as well off in our school- 
houses, many of which are well situated, and divided into spacious 
and airy rooms. But whenever they can go into the country, the 
problem is delightfully solved; for some weeks at least of every year 
ought to be passed by our children on the sod, were it only to secure 
anything like completeness in their training. 

And, as we say, the first point to be settled is, What will be good 
for the children? 

It is a great deal to decide even upon so much. If parents go into 
the country for the sake of their children, they will find comparatively 
little difficulty in deciding as to the “where.” It may be the sea- 
side, or it may be the hill-side, but it will hardly be the hotel, fashion- 
able or unfashionable, where they will be brought into direct contact 
with so much frivolity and dissipation, and be subjected to all the 
restraints of nice clothes, and spoiled with luxurious living. The 
money expended in maintaining such a life would be infinitely better 
bestowed in compensating some respectable farmer for opening his 
unoccupied rooms, and spreading in one of them an extra table for 
your family. We are inclined to think that the perfection of living 
— if there is any such thing as perfection in this world — would be 
to remove into some quiet country house during the summer months, 
with a tutor or governess competent to instruct the young in natural 
science, and, for some twelve weeks at least, leave the school behind. 
We are not sure that during the remainder of the year as much book 
learning would not be acquired as is gained now; at all events, the 
culture of the young would be much broader than at present. Some 
of the ablest men now on the stage were once boys who went to 
school only during the winter, and worked on the farm in the sum- 
mer. That settled the gymnastic question; and the young men 
were hoeing the corn and potatoes whilst they were getting up their 
muscles. But even if the lads should not go to college so early as 
they go now, and if the girls “came out” a little later, would any 
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one suffer thereby except their foolishly impatient and ambitious 
parents? If there is no lack of boys and girls, there is an over 
supply of men and women, in this part of the world at least. If 
our merchants, physicians, lawyers, and ministers had been kept boys 
and young men a little longer, if they had entered college two or 
three years later, there would not be so many grown-up idlers as 
there are now. If the multitude of young ladies who go about in 
the forenoons with card-cases to ascertain that nobody is at home, 
or to pass five minutes at a reception in talking nothings, had re- 
mained at school a few years longer, they would be happier and 
more blooming; for late hours and midnight suppers, rather than 
studies, are destroying the young people. “Schooling” is greatly 
overdone, if by schooling is meant, as is the case for the most part, 
the study of dead vocables. The structure of a plant, God’s won- 
drous handiwork to-day, is quite as important a matter for a child to 
master as the structure of a Greek verb, though of Greek verbs, as 
in duty bound, we would always speak respectfully. 

So, we say, take the children into the country, not where you can 
make new acquaintances, or lose your relish for your old, simple 
ways; not where you will be compelled to herd with a multitude, and 
hear and tell gossip; but where you can give yourself to the read- 
ing of pleasant books, where you can indulge in long rambles, where 
the simplest dress will be the only appropriate dress, where the finest 
turn-out is a good, strong country wagon, or, for the more delicate, a 
superannuated carryall, Going into the country is not per se so very 
expensive a procedure; the outlay comes from the accompaniments. 
It is not the dress, it is the trimmings that deplete the purse. The 
truth is, that very many excellent persons and worthy citizens find 
the world beyond the city a very tedious world, and must have the 
excitements of the table and of society to help them through the 
fearfully long days and evenings. So, though they live quietly and 
rationally enough most of the year in their own hired houses, and 
make the best of tolerable fare, and take even Mondays in good part, 
in the summer they must flourish at hotels, and live daintily every 
day. _Who that has ever so far forgotten himself as to have visited a 


s ‘ s : : 
watering-place in pursuit of enjoyment, has not been struck with the 
frantic eagerness with which the poor prisoners watch for the stage 
that brings new-comers, and the forced smiles with which they take 
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leave of those whose time is up. “They are glad to get home.” 
They ought not to be so very glad, especially when they carried 
home with them; and we think that they would not be, if they started 
with the purpose of having a quiet and improving time, with special 
reference to the young people, perhaps beginning with them courses 
of study almost as new to the parents as to the children, and in pur- 
suing which the elders would have the advantage only of their men- 
tal maturity. There are difficulties to be met and overcome or 
endured, even when we are content with quiet things ; — the head of 
the family, for example, if he is in active business, must be too much 
separated from his household, and we are satisfied that very serious 
mischiefs spring from this dwelling apart; many of the trusts that 
fall to the dweller in the cities, such as the care of the poor, the 
oversight of charitable institutions, and the like, are liable to be neg- 
lected; and too many persons, forgetting that permanency is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of a religious, congregation, become guests, 
rather than parishioners, in the city churches, and take pews for the 
winter, as they take boxes at the opera. Our community has hardly 
adapted itself yet to the modern habit of exchanging the pavement 
for the sod during so many weeks, and we are suffering the evils of 
a transition state. One almost wishes sometimes that we might all 
do our city work in nine months of the year, and seek the country in 
a body, carrying our hearthstones and our altars with us, at least 
finding their counterparts where we go; but this is more than one 
may look for until something has been discovered or invented which 
will really discharge men in a measure from work, for all the discov- 
eries and inventions of modern intelligence thus far have only 
imposed the necessity of working harder than ever before. 

We must hint at another advantage which would be realized from 
putting the claims of the children foremost in our summer excursions. 
Strangers from the city in a country town too often disturb the good 
habits of the villagers, bringing in sad examples of non-attendance 
upon church or of Sunday amusements. The Puritan Sabbath has 
softened into a quiet and cheerful holy day, sacred, and yet not too 
sacred for a pleasant walk, or for an informal household gathering, a 
reunion of children and grandchildren about the old hearthstone. 
There is time enough for all this, and for the worship as well, during 
the long summer days, especially in towns where the second service 
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is held early in the afternoon, and many peaceful hours remain before 
the setting of the sun. What a pity that this pleasant day shoild be 
disturbed by guests, who must have a Sunday dinner which is a Sun- 
day feast, and, as they are absent from home, and cannot hear the Rev. 
Dr. So-and-so, conclude to worship God in the fields! —~ which means, 
for the most, idling and trifling under some “ green tree,” in the spirit, 
if not according to the letter, of the old idolatry. We could hardly 
think of taking children from the Sunday school and the regular 
attendance upon church, and turning them into the fields for a series 
of Sundays; we should make the discovery that the walk or the 
drive to the house of worship on the Lord’s day is one of the most 
agreeable of our amusements. During the winter months the village 
pastor must often preach to very small congregations. The summer- 
time is his harvest-time. Whilst here in the city we have almost as 
many pews as parishioners, he should have a well-filled church, a 
company, not of critics, ready to find and assert that a man without 
fame must needs be a man witHout gifts, but of worshippers. Let 
those who go into the country take the Family Service-Book with 
them, and some earnest, cheerful sermons, for the young as well as 
for the elders, if they can find them, not forgetting the hymn-books ; 
then, though they should be remote from any human sanctuary, the 
temple which God is ever building up about us shall not lack its 
devout priests and its fair acolytes, and the household will return to 
the city, not jaded, soured, spoiled for the routine of life, but with a 
reinforcement of all that is loveliest and best. 

But what of the poor children who have no parents able to give 
them pleasant vacations? It is not a pleasant matter to think about. 
If possible, the poor are worse off in their wretched quarters during 
the months of summer than during the winter season. The charita- 
ble supply them with coal when it is needed, and a bitter cold morn- 
ing is almost sure to replenish the purse of the almoner; but we 
believe that as yet no philanthropist has been found to send about a 
supply of refrigerators and ice-carts during one of those fearfully hot 
weeks with which we are sometimes visited. The rooms of the poor, 


so far as we know anything about them, are generally over-heated, 
summer and winter. How to get fresh air into them, is the question. 
A comparison of the statistics of mortality in the different wards 
of the city of Boston during the summer months tells a sad tale of 
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the household fortunes of the poor; and yet Boston is comparatively 
well drained and well aired, though in the poor’s quarters it is over- 
crowded. What can be done? The relief is distant. Improved 
houses, tenements a little out of town, with cheap conveyances to and 
fro, public squares, tea and coffee gardens to take the places of poi- 
son saloons, — these we hope will come in time. Meanwhile, if you 
know of a Patrick in the city whose brother Dennis lives in the 
country, enable the said Patrick to send the young Michael and the 
young Bridget to spend the vacation with the said Dennis, and, our 
word for it, the boy and girl will return in the autumn as much 
improved in moral tone as in their physical condition, — in the color 
of the heart as in the color of the face, — with less of that fearful 
wildness of look and general savagery of bearing which so often 
mark the child who has spent his days and evenings on wharves and 
lumber-yards and noisy thoroughfares, with one eye on his booty and 
the other on the policeman. Let the charitable remember, too, that 
a picnic can hardly be called a luxury for the poor children of a 
mission school, and that a few dollars spent in providing entertain- 


ment of this kind for those who rarely see more than a patch of sky 
at once, may do as much as anything to keep them out of dance-halls 
and houses of correction when they come to be men and women. 
But the topics accumulate too rapidly, as we intimated at the outset 
would be very likely to be the case, and we must stop before we have 
quite compassed sea and land upon our very humble, yet, we hope, 
well-meant errand. E. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT LAFAYETTE. 


“Lert him who is in Judea flee to the mountains.” There is a 
spiritual sense to these words. You begin to realize the verity of 
the New Church doctrine, that mountains represent the highest states 
of the soul, and the clearest and most delightful breathings of the 
Divine Love, when you get out of the noise and the dust, and one of 
the famous summits has sucked you up into its ethers. 

Mount Lafayette, though not quite so famous as Mount Washing- 
ton, deserves tobe nevertheless, and has not a whit less of our hom- 
age than his great compeer. He is the king of the Franconia range, 
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lifting his head over all the rest, and rising towards the stars only 
five hundred feet less than Mount Washington himself. 

On a midsummer’s day six people have started to climb to the 
summit of Lafayette. No matter how they got there, or what they 
have seen on the way, if the reader will only credit the fact that 
they are there in ascension robes, fully resolved on rising nearly six 
thousand feet towards the zenith, over cliff and scaur and precipice, 
and on horses without wings. 

These six people deserve some introduction to the reader, espe- 
cially if he is going all the four miles with them up that almost per- 
pendicular stairway. There is “ Brother Jim,” who goes first. We 
cannot say who he is, or where he came from; only he is an adven- 
turous gentleman of cosmopolitan manners, resolved on making the 
best of everything and putting everybody at ease. He cannot be a 
clergyman, for he is too nonchalant for that; does not look as if he 
ever had the “care of souls,” not even of his own, but takes it for 
granted that the Lord sees to those things, and that is enough. We 
think he must be an educated man of leisure. Then there is his 
“Sister Kate,” in the bloom and beauty of sixteen, who, like a 
sensible girl as she is, has put herself in Bloomer for climbing. 
Then there is an invalid lady who has been shut up six months in a 
sick-room, and another lady and her daughter, who are not invalids, 
and have not the least intention of becoming so. Last of all, there 
is a clergyman whose bronchial pipes are so out of tune that they 
will not pipe to any sort of theology except the mildest, and not 
much even of that. 

It has rained through the night, but the clouds have at last broken 
away, and all the morning have been rolling off the Franconia ridge, 
till they have all gone except one, that clings to the summit of Lafay- 
ette. But the six pilgrims start in Indian file upon the ponies. The 
guide puts Brother Jim first and the clergyman last, and the four 
ladies between. The ladies are totally ignorant of horsewomanship, 
and the horses know it, and won’t go, or go wrong, — wrong end 
first, or sidewise, or, what is worse, no way at all. The clergyman 
thinks the invalid lady ought to have stayed at the hotel, for she will 
fall off and break in pieces, and he secretly hopes she will get 
frightened and go back. But he knows it is of no use to argue the 
matter, for the invalid lady has breathed the Franconia exhilarating- 
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gas, has “got high” upon it, and has no sense of danger. At length, 
after an hour of backing and siding and fussing, Brother Jim leads 
off in gallant style through the woods. The ascent is at first gradual. 
The bridle-path leads through a grand old forest, winding up, up, 
up, steeper and steeper. It grazes an immense verdant basin, down 
into which ravines have grooved themselves from the Franconia 
group; and you look into it down towards the nadir, and have a 
sense that you shall pitch over into it and be drowned in that abys- 
mal ocean of verdure. The bridle-path comes to great stairs of 
rocks, steep as the old house-roofs. You wonder what is to be done, 
when the ponies lay down their noses upon the stair, grunt, and leap 
upward, and thus clear pitch after pitch, till you get to a breathing- 
place. You come to what may be called the broad stair of the 
Lafayette bridle-path. The path leads up over a shelving ledge to 
a little plateau, then makes a right angle and turns up another ledge 
out of sight. On the little plateau or broad stair, at the angle, you 
have just space enough to make the turn and fetch the other preci- 
pice above. The little plateau has no railing, though from two sides 
of it descends a steep too fearful for the eye to look over. How is 
the pony to get up those shelving stairs without slipping with his 
rider. and rolling three times over to the foot again? Or suppose he 
clears them and gains the plateau, won’t it be with an impetus that 
will make him topple over the broad stair and pitch off on the oppo- 
site side, when horse and rider will roll down the rocks out of sight ? 
Or, if he does not topple over on the opposite side, won’t he make a 
misstep and side down that other precipice on the left? But the 
horses grunt, and make the leap. There is a clattering of hoofs, and 
they have all gone up but the bronchial man, who pauses at the foot 
of the cliff, musing on the hills of Difficulty that obstruct this mortal 
career. Shall he risk his neck with the rest, or not? They are all 
out of sight, and the last glimmer of the scarf of the invalid lady has 
disappeared among the trees away up in Nature’s seventh story, like 
a fire-bird in the woods, and the last tone of Brother Jim’s cheery 
voice has died upon the ear. But the last man finally makes the 
plunge upward. There is a sense of being shaken apart, a clinging 
to the horse’s neck, an impression of the instability of all mundane 
things and of a general dance and whirl of the creation, and through 
this conflux and circumflux of ideas you come out at last and find 
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s 
you have cleared the broad stair of the Lafayette bridle-path, — 


which broad stair, by the way, is a very narrow one,—and are 
rejoicing on the cliffs above. You come at length to the foot of the 
last cliff, and there woods and shrubs and all vegetation disappear, 
and the head of Lafayette rises bald and bleak, half veiled in blue. 
You have a sense of rising into the sky and parting with the world, 
for you can see the sky lying off below on the bluffs and the woods 
and the landscapes like cerulean robes, as if the sheddings of the 
giant mountain himself. 

The Franconia group is generally reported as having more of 
beauty, but less of grandeur, than the White Mountain range. That 
depends upon the lights and shadows in which you see them. While 
the six pilgrims are standing on the summit of Lafayette, there is a 
view presented, or rather a succession of views, than which there is 
nothing more awfully grand. He has not doffed his cap of clouds ; 
a thick mist lies upon his head, and hides it from the sun. But the 
cloud canopy keeps lifting up and shutting down alternately, and at 
the end of every five minutes there is a shifting of scene. Now the 
whole scene disappears, and the six pilgrims can only see each other 
shivering on the tip-top rocks, braced against the strong wind, before 
which the clouds drive scudding over the summit.’ Then the clouds 
lift up, and under them the Pemigewasset valley stretches away off, 
lying in sunshine and verdure, like an avenue made suddenly into 
fairy-land. Then again, off in another direction, the town of Bethle- 
hem and its neighbor towns and hamlets spread out for hundreds of 
miles under a veil of blue lying in soft transparence on an endless 
robe of green. But look eastward, away over the White Mountain 
range, and the view is grand and awful. There is pile beyond pile, 
Mount Washington looming up over all the rest, thirty miles off ; 
but they are only seen under the clouds and in shadow. Now the 
clouds shut down and blot out the whole ; now they lift up and hang 
over the scene black or lurid, and the gloomy pile shows in the long 
opening under that dismal canopy like the world under the frowns 
of the Day of Doom. Five minutes more, and there is another 
picture. The mist goes drifting over the groundwork on the Fran- 
conia side, and flecks it with soft gray, or lies upon it with openings, 
making an immense ocean with islands of blue and emerald. Or— 
presto! —the scene changes again,—the cloud drifts above, with 
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rents and fissures for the sun to come through, and over the Fran- 
“ conia slopes are great islands of shadow creeping one after another, 
with ever-changing shape, like vast dragons taking their pastime on 
the mountain-sides. Allis life and motion, and life on a gigantic 
scale. 

Five o'clock, P. M.—The six pilgrims are winding down the 
bridle-path drenched in the shower which Lafayette has condensed 
for the comfort of visitors, and for invalid ladies in particular. They 
get to the Flume House as the dark comes on. They have been 
watched with a spy-glass, and with paternal solicitude, by the land- 
lord; * but you seem to thrive on duckings and drenchings in the 
mountain air, and float above all earthly troubles like a balloon. 
We take it that the scene from the summit of Mount Lafayette is 
not witnessed once in a century in such blending of terrible majesty 
with such tints of beauty ; but seen under any circumstances, it must 
enrich the memory for a lifetime, and we have seen nothing in New 
England scenery to think of more gratefully. If you will let Lafay- 
ette draw you up into his glorious ethers, even over the perilous 
broad stair of the bridle-path, you shall leave care, trouble, bron- 
chitis, rheumatism, and despondency behind, and exchange the blues 
which you have down here on the flats for those other blues which 
the great Painter spreads over the face of things, and which you 
may indulge in for ever, and without harm. Ss. 


PREACHING TOO WELL. 


Dr. Ware the elder used sometimes to relate amusingly his 
experience as a parish minister. One week he had made special 


preparation for the pulpit, bestowing almost all his oare and thought 
upon the morning discourse; and the result was what he considered 


one of his very best sermons. Saturday evening came, and he must 





* We consider it the moral duty of everybody who has been to the Flume 
House to tell everybody else, that to go where Mr. A. H. Dunton is landlord 
is like going home; that he is now at the head of the Pavilion Hotel, Wolf- 
borough, on the Winnipiseogee Lake ; and not the least inducement for visiting 
that lovely region would be the sphere of such humanities as pervaded the Flume 
House while under his charge. He who fills worthily a use on which so much 
of human comfort depends, we consider one of the benefactors of society. 
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get up something for the afternoon service, which of course must be 
more hastily and carelessly done. It was probably some brief and 
simple exposition of Scripture. Monday morning, the Doctor walks 
out, and meets one of his parishioners, who greets him very cordially. 

Parishioner. I must thank you, Doctor, for that sermon: it has 
edified me more than I can tell you. 

Doctor. I bestowed much care upon it, and am glad that my 
labor was not lost. 

Parishioner. I assure you it was not. It has cleared up my 
doubts and difficulties. 

Doctor. I presume you refer to the morning discourse. 

Parishioner. No, sir, —the afternoon. The morning disgourse, 
— I—I don’t particularly remember about that. s. 


THE MAY-QUEEN. 


Tue last time we heard it sung was by one in the abounding life 
and beauty of girlhood. Not long after, we heard that the blight 


had fallen upon her, and that she was bidding farewell to this world 
of sunshine and flowers. She had been brought to experience the 
meaning of the verse which she sang with so much tenderness that 
it brought tears into the eyes of those who heard it, — 


“Tlie awake all night, mother, and fall asleep at morn.” 


It seemed to us that Tennyson had not completed the poem. As he 
leaves it, an impression of sadness lingers with the reader, as if he 
had shut us up in the darkness of the tomb. There must be a fourth 
part complementary to the three others, if only we could catch the 
jubilant strain and sing the triumph over death. Mr. Harris, of the 
Herald of Light, seems to have caught snatches of it, and it is very 
different from the poetry which the spheres are wont to send down 
upon us. We give a few extracts. S. 


“ O mother, stay those falling tears, and, Effie, hush thy sighs, 
And give me up to God! till then my spirit cannot rise. 
I’m breathing in a blessed trance, and soon I have to go: 
The room was dark a moment since, but now ’tis all aglow, — 
Aglow with rosy light, wherein the blessed angels stand ; 
And I shall keep the May-day in their brighter, better land. 
6* 
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“ Hush! do not speak! One with a crown of myrtles on his brow 
Is telling me of wondrous things, — break not the silence now. 
Strange, mother! I have often heard through nights of anguish long, 
As if to soothe my aching heart, a low, sweet bridal song. 
More sweet it comes, —I’m going home, — your forms I cannot see ; 
But plainer grow the Shining Ones, with whom I soon shall be. 


“ The May, the pleasant English May, will blossom far and near, 
But in the land I’m going to ’tis springtide all the year; 
And every day the flowerets grow more odorous and rare, 
For gentle deeds and loving words change into blossoms there. 
I’m steeped in such delicious rest !—I cannot, cannot stay ; — 
On tly first beam of morning light my soul will glide away. 


“T thought to wake an airy thing, with phantoms pale and white, 
Made up of vapors pure and fine, and beams of floating light ; 
But here I am with azure eyes and locks of golden curl, 

And dimpled cheek and rounded arm, — an artless English girl. 
And holy saints, I thought to see with scanty hair and gray, 
Are golden youths and maidens fair, dressed for a marriage-day. 


“T asked to see my grandsire old, — a youthful bridegroom came ; 
And grandmamma drew near, attired in robes of lilied flame ; 
A bridal dress it was, and she was here a tender spouse, 
With virgin blushes on the cheek, and roses on the brows. 
I gazed at her, and then my heart found happy words to say, 
‘Sure you are the Queen of the May, mother! sure you are the Queen of 
the May.’ . 


“ But now I see how kind it was in Him the angels love 
To wean my heart from earthly things, for endless joy above. 
I fall and worship at His feet, like her who knelt of old 
And wiped the precious tears away with tresses all of gold. 
I kneel and bless His holy name ; —I should not here abide, 
If Jesus for the love of me had suffered not and died.” 
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The Great Concern ; or, Man’s Relation to God and a Future State. 
By Nenemi1an Apams, D.D., Pastor of the Essex Street Church, 
Boston. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859.— Human life is a great 
mystery, which the Bible does not offer to resolve, save so far as we 
need light to guide our steps to God. This light it abundantly sup- 
plies in the great Word of Jesus, in the prophecies which heralded, 
and in the discourses that echoed this Word. There are perplexities 
in life, but they must not be allowed to color our whole view of life. 
There are obscure sentences in the Book, but they must not be allowed 
to control our general interpretation of the Book. When we con- 
sider our relation to God and eternity, we continually fall into silence. 
What this and the other mean, we do not know now, perhaps we shall 
know hereafter. This silence and suspense we can bear ; but if we 
were obliged by any force of reasoning or exegesis to accept the views 
of man and Providence developed in this volume, we should be utter- 
ly wretched, we could take pleasure no longer in any of the joys of 
life; the sight of our children would fill us with the keenest distress. 

We chanced to come to the reading of these sad pages from the 
perusal of a volume of Sermons by Kingsley, “The Good News of 
God,” and the contrast was painful in the extreme. These papers 
were evidently dictated by an honest purpose, but we must frankly 
say that they seem to us to be wholly wanting in breadth of treat- 
ment, and in an enlightened estimate of the Scriptures, whilst the 
quietness with which the most appalling conclusions are announced 
is utterly inexplicable. Where, we asked, are the strong crying, and 
the page blistered with tears? And what is the use of talking about 
“‘ reasonableness,” when it is admitted, that, although spite of Adam 
we are naturally able to love goodness, we are morally unable, — that, 
although the Gospel is offered to all, it will be accepted only by those 
for whose sake God interposes to overcome this sinful reluctance, 
whilst the rest of the world, fatally damaged by the sin of their pro- 
genitor, being left to their natural ability and moral inability, perish 
everlastingly, live as fiends and wretches by millions eternally ? 
But do you not see, it is asked, that some persons incline to God and 
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goodness, whilst others do not? We do, and it is a deep mystery. 
But we find nothing, whether in Philosophy or in the Epistle to the 
Romans, which compels us to solve the mystery by saying that our 
God is a respecter of persons; and he is that if he interposes to save 
some from ruin, and not others. 

We have expressed ourselves strongly, but we could do no other. 
Such books as this of which we write must be reckoned amongst the 
unavoidable mischiefs of Protestantism, as extreme and injurious in 
their way as the productions of the rationalist, which, indeed, they 
provoke. We fear that, if we had our will, we should be tempted, 
with the Lord Keeper Williams in the time of James I. of England, 
to suppress the writings both of the Calvinist and of the Rationalist, 
as he put a stop to the strife between Arminians and Calvinists. 
Happily for the freedom of the press, we have not our will! E. 


Lectures on Theology, by Rev. Bennet Tyrter, D. D., late 
President and Professor of Theology in the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut. With a Memoir, by Rev. Nanum Gaz, D.D. Bos- 
ton: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1859.— With a most prodigal expenditure 
of consistency, we must make an exception, spite of what we have 
said in the above notice, in favor of this Calvinistic publication. It 
would be very ungrateful to hint at a censorship of the press to be 
enforced against a book that was taken in hand only to be glanced at, 
but which was scarcely laid down until the whole had been read. 
The Memoir did not interest us much, — there seems to have been 
little material to work up into a biography ; but the Lectures are an 
exceedingly clear, logical, fair, and kindly statement of genuine Cal- 
vinism, by a man of ability, honesty, and Christian feeling. Strongly 
as we dissent from some of his conclusions, we have not found such 
faith this many a day, and we can understand that the writer must 
have been a true master in Israel in discerning between a genuine 
and a spurious religious experience. We admire the frankness with 
which he meets the acknowledged difficulties of Calvinism and the 
entire absence of all attempts to smooth over hard matters by hair- 
splitting and skilful euphemisms. We cannot think with the writer, 
and yet we have been edified by him, and are sure we should have 
liked the man and his preaching. The eighteenth Letture, on the 
Evidences of Regeneration, is full of most admirable lessons. _E. 
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An Essay on. Intuitive Morals, being an Attempt to Popularize Ethi- 
cal Science. Part I. Theory of Morals. First American Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections by the Author. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1859.— This Essay is animated by a pure moral 
spirit, and is the work of a clear and cultivated mind; but we cannot 
set so high a mark upon it as some of our contemporaries have been 
led todo. It resolves too many mysteries. Life is not so plain as 
this author finds it. The origin and the end of evil are not to be dis- 
cerned so easily as this amiable thinker supposes. E. 


Commentary on the Gospel of John. By Dr. Aveustus TuHo- 
Luck. Translated from the German by Cuas. P. Kravtu, D.D. 
_ Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1859.— The student of the 
Scriptures, within and outside of the Schools of Divinity, will be glad 
to have the commentary of so competent a scholar as Tholuck upon 
the Gospel of the beloved disciple in a good English translation. 
We used to be familiar with the smaller version, by Kaufman; but 
this is the rendering of a later and much fuller edition, with additions 
from the author’s seventh and last revision. The Translator has also 


added to the work, and there are two Appendices by Professor T. F. 
Lehman. E. 


Thoughts on Educational Topics and Institutions. By Gro. S. 
BovutweEtt. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1859. — Our labori- 
ous Secretary of the Board of Education always has something to say 
when the occasion demands, and says it in a manly, clear, straight- 
forward way. The topics discussed in this volume are of the first 
importance, and the book should have a wide circulation. E. 


Rambles among Words: their Poetry, History, and Wisdom. By 
Wiriiam Swinton. New York: Charles Scribner. — Language is 
a trustworthy and eloquent chronicler of human experience. Mr. 
Swinton has proved himself to be a careful and skilful interpreter 
of the record, and has given not only the student, but the general 
reader, a very valuable and entertaining book. E. 


Country Life: a Handbook of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Landscape Gardening. By R. Morris Coretanp. Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1859.— Author and publishers have combined to 
give us in this book a feast of good things, most fittingly served, and 
suited to drive to the verge of frenzy the poor citizen who has little 
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before him for the refulgent summer and autumn save the double 
walls of granite streets. It is pleasant to turn over such fair pages 
here, — how much pleasanter for those who sit under the elms 
and apple-trees of rural New England! May it help to elevate 
our young men of leisure into farmers. E. 


The Pasha Papers. Epistles of Mohammed Pasha, Rear Admiral 
of the Turkish Navy, written from New York to his Friend, Abel Ben 
Hassan. Translated into the Anglo-American from the Original 
Manuscripts. To which are added sundry other Letters, critical and 
explanatory, laudatory and objurgatory, from gratified or injured In- 
dividuals in various parts of the Planet. New York: Chas. Scribner. 
1859.— A sharp satire upon New York society, with a side stroke 
at our own quiet little town. It may be of service where more serious 
lessons would be unavailing. The papers are written with not a 
little ability. E. 


The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. By Henry Krnestey. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859.— We must emphatically dissent 
from the judgment of those who prefer Henry to Charles Kingsley. 
This book, though certainly not without merit, has made no strong 
impression upon us, and it is so largely a budget of horrors, a picture 
of rascality and animalism, that we should be very sorry to have it 
fall into the hands of the young. Besides, the story is carelessly com- 
pacted and hardly coherent. What character is there in it that one 
would ever care to recall ? E. 


Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859.— A charming little specimen of 
the blue and gold series; the very volume to carry in one’s pocket 
upon a summer ramble, and bring out at the picnic when dulness is 
stealing over your neighbor or yourself. E. 


Eschatology ; or the Scripture Doctrine of the Coming of the Lord, 
the Judgment, and the Resurrection. By Samurt Ler. Boston: J. 
E. Tilton & Co. 1859.— We have followed the writer’s exposition 
with much interest, and welcome heartily every attempt to gain and 
set forth clearer views upon a subject which, as it is unfolded in too 
many discourses from the pulpit, seems to be given over to hopeless 
confusions and contradictions. We cannot go along with the author 
in his explanations of the Epistles to the Thessalonians: the text 
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will hardly bear, in our judgment, the meaning which he puts upon 
it. But his book is earnest, honest, able, and reverent, and a long 
step in the right direction., E. 
To Cuba and Back. A Vacation Voyage. By Ricnarp H. 
Dana, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859.—A very large 
circle of readers will give a hearty welcome to the author of “'Two 
Years before the Mast,” in this excursus from the domain of Law, 
and their expectations will be met by an exceedingly instructive, 
entertaining, and well-written book. E. 


Aguecheek. Boston: Shepard, Clark, & Brown. 1859. — These 
papers were originally contributions for the most part to the Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. They have been carefully revised, are cheer- 
ful and instructive, arid give us a picture of European life from a side 
that has not been disclosed to most travellers. The author has done 
well to send them out in their present form. E. 

Igdrasil; or, The Tree of Existence. By James CHALLEN. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1859.— The best part of this 
book is the opening extract from Carlyle. Of the remainder we wish 
that we could say a kind word, but sincerity will not suffer us. The 
author seems to us to be far more abundantly endowed with the moral 
sentiment, than with any of the poetic faculties. The paper upon 
which the poems are printed is exceedingly luxurious. E. 

Cranston House: a Novel. By Hannan Anperson Ropes. 
Boston: Otis Clapp.— A touching story of suffering, struggle, and 
triumph over difficulties. Sallie and Peter, around whom the inter- 
est of the story gathers intensely as it proceeds, are two beautiful 
characters drawn with admirable skill. We are stronger and better 
for having known and loved “ Aunt Mary,” even in idea. The book 
has the rare merit of being a novel whose interest is unflagging from 
the opening chapter to the close, and of illustrating at the same time 
the highest spiritual truths, as shown in practical life. You may read 
it for recreation in a leisure hour, or for cheer and comfort in the path 
of duty, or for both together; and there are not many books of the 
class which will perform a more beneficent use. s. 

Dissertations on the Regenerate Life, and Subjects connected there- 
with, in Harmony with the Writings of E. Swedenborg. By James 
Argourn, Esq. Savannah: E. J. Purse. Boston: Otis Clapp. — 
From the brief but interesting Memoir prefixed to the essays, we 
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learn that the author was of French origin, but educated in England, 
where he spent his life. He was an early believer in the doctrines 
of the New Church as disclosed in Swedenborg’s writings, under 
whose influence his character developed into the sweetest graces of 
the Christian. The “ Dissertations” make a small volume of 172 
pages. Among the topics are Regeneration, the Natural and Spirit- 
ual Mind, the Delights and Progress of Religion, the Necessity of 
acquiring a Mild and Gentle Spirit, Marriage in the Celestial and 
Spiritual Church, the Divine Humanity of the Lord. They breathe 
a humble and delightful spirit, are written in a style easy and attrac- 
tive, and as perspicuous as the subjects will admit; and no person 
can read them in a truly religious mood without edification. s. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Broad Church Pulpit. Vol. I. No. 1. The Broad Altar. 
By Samvet Oscoop, D.D. New York: Burt, Hutchinson, & 
Abbey. 1859.— Catholic, reverent, and earnest. 

A Sermon for Midsummer Day. By Rev. THEoporEe Parker, 
With Prefatory Letter from Mr. Parker at Santa Cruz. Boston: 
Published by the Fraternity. 1859.— The Prefatory Letter is very 
welcome. ‘The Sermon itself seems to us utterly unworthy of a man 
of Mr. Parker’s gifts and culture. We cannot understand how he 
could have suffered his friends to print it. 

The Signal Work of the Holy Spirit in these United States: the 
Third Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Massachusetts. By 
the Right Rev. Manron Eastsurn, D.D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. Boston: Jas. B. Dow. 1859.— A plain, hearty discourse, 
thoroughly low-church, and, as the phrase is, “ Evangelical” in its 
tone, and making no terms with the Sacramentarians of the Epis- 
copal sect. 

Views in New England Theology. By a Company of Ministers. 
No. 1. The New England Theology contrasted with the New Armin- 
tanism. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1859.— The Condition of 
the Congregational Board of Publication, set forth in a Protest 
against a Recent Vote of its Executive Committee. By Parsons 
Cooke. Second Edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1859. — 
These pamphlets are a sufficient refutation, if any were needed, 
of the common assertion, that the Calvinism from which the Liberal 
Christians seceded some half a century since is the Calvinism of 
the leading minds amongst New England Congregationalists to-day. 

Annual Reports of the American Antislavery Society, by the 
Executive Committee, for the years ending May 1, 1857, and May 
1, 1858. New York: American Antislavery Society. 1859.— 
A complete and valuable record of the words and works of this 
energetic company. E. 





